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THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 


The History, Principles, Practice, and Results of the 
Hamiltonian System, §c. By J. Hamilton, author 
of ‘ The Hamiltonian System.’ Sowler. Manchester, 
1829. 

TuerRe can be no doubt that the nineteenth 
century is, par excellence, the Mechanical Age. 
The most vehement flatterer of the present times 
dare not affirm that we have discovered any Ob- 
jects of which our fathers had not intuition,—its 
most unsparing disparager cannot deny that there 
are in our power Means for effecting those objects 
which our fathers did not possess. It is impos- 
sidle to fix upon any one great conception, and say, 
This is the property of the presentage. And it is 
just as impossible to examine the history of those 

eroes of former times in whose minds great con- 

ceptions dwelt, and not to feel that had they been 
ealled to realise them in our days, they would 
have had infinitely fewer obstacles to hew down in 
their course, or infinitely better devices for over- 
coming them. In one sense, therefore, it may be 
no fault in us who live in these latter times, 
—though, perchance, a bitter misfortune,—that 
we are so emphatically mechanical. It may have 
been the especial vocation of a former period to 
originate mighty projects, and to bequeath them 
for an inheritance to us; it may be the humbler 
yet as needful task of ours, to contrive schemes 
for clothing with practical results what they left 
us in the naked magnificence of an idea. It 
is not for this ‘that the good man faints or 
mourns, or murmurs; it is not because he is 
fallen upon a time when to concentrate the whole 
of his mind upon one mighty thought is almost 
impossible, from the multiplicity of outward rela- 
tions that are distracting and harassing him ; when 
to originate is a power, not, as was once the case, 
given to all who will scorn delights and live la- 
borious days, but reserved for a few of the highest 
and most elect spirits,—that he claims a right to 
abuse his destiny. He is willing, if so it must be, 
to take the part which is assigned him, and steadily 
to act it out; he may look back for a moment, 
with a pardonable melancholy, at the time when 
there were giants on the earth, but it will be 
the melancholy resignation of Schiller, when, 
at the commencement of a work dedicated to 
the task of exhibiting the powers which are still 
laid up in human nature, he exclaimed, Jene 
seiten sind vorbet jene menschen sind nicht mehr. 
But he has another and a far deeper reason for la- 
menting the tendency of that age wherein he is 
born, and in the infirmities of which he is a par- 
taker. The experience of every day and every hour 
convinces him, that not merely by its striking out 
no idea of its own, or merely by its furnishing 
the material instruments for effecting those ends 
of which our ancestors furnished the spiritual con- 
ceptions, has the nineteenth a justly earned 
the title of Mechanical. Granted that this is as it 
should be, granted that it is a part of the order of 

nature that the fifteenth century should produce a 

Columbus, and that ours should produce steam- 

boats. But what if, being unable to frame our 

objects for ourselves, we have lost sight of those 
objects which our fathers discovered to us; what 
if, in-the pride of our inventions, we have forgot- 
ten that on account of which they were invented ; 
what if, after all, this vast machinery, in the 
construction of which we might well boast if it 
were applied to any worthy end, should turn out 
useless, or should only minister to vanity and 





selfishness, because we have spent our time in 
comparing our ingenuity with the clumsiness of 
our ancestors, instead of studying their inventions 
to see what they were intended, though, perhaps, 
not well able to effect? Whether this be so or 
not, is an important question, under any view of 
the case. Above all, it is important for those to 
perpend, who boast that this is an eminently 
utility-seeking, practical age. Press these persons 
for the reason of their faith, and the answer 
always is, Do you not consider that a man gives a 
a proof of practical wisdom who performed by a 
very brief process, that which his ancestors per- 
formed by avery long process? Or do you consider 
there is some particular virtue in long processes ? 
Nowit would rather blunt the edge of these pointed 
interrogations, if it should unfortunately be deter- 
mined that the thing which we are doing, and the 
thing which our ancestors were doing, are totally 
different things. It would, at any rate, destroy 
the force of the comparison, for no one will con- 
tend, that, if their object was to find Westminster 
Abbey, and ours to find the first of April, that 
there can be any very exact parallel between the 
methods taken to accomplish their two inten- 
tions. But it would do something more ; for 
it seems to be implied in the boast, that we 
are doing, in a short time, what our ancestors did 
in a long time; that we mean and ought to be 
doing the same thing. If, therefore, it should 
turn out that we and they were bound in quite 
different directions, all this fine talking about the 
marvellous rapidity with which we are moving to 
the point of our destination, will be somewhat im- 
pertinent, seeing that we are not moving by any 
ae to that point, but to some other, quite wide 
of it» 


Our present intention is to examine this 
question in reference to one of the most impor- 
tant subjects y 2s which, we of the enlightened 
age, and our forefathers of the unenlightened 
ages, are at issue. We have before us several 
pamphlets giving an account, not of the newest, for 

‘the last minute’s puff 
Doth hiss the writer ;’ 

but the most Jauded and popular of all the mo- 
dern schemes for communicating a knowledge of 
languages. The praise put forth in behalf of this 
system by the author, in his four thousand adver- 
tisements, and in two reviews which have volun- 
teered articles on the subject, is this,—that Mr. 
Hamilton effects, in-three or four months, that 
object, which the scheme of instruction adopted 
at our public schools, effects in two or three 
years. Now, from what we have said already, 
our readers will see the course of the in- 
quiry we mean to institute. Firstly, we wish 
to know whether Mr. Hamilton does propose the 
same object to himself as was pro by the 
founders of our public schools. Secondly, if not, 
what is the character of his system, and in what 
sense will it convey a knowledge of languages. 
And thirdly, upon what principles ought we to 
proceed, if we would introduce reforms in. the 
system of education. We can, of course, but 
aintly indicate our opinions upon all these sub- 
jects, but we will try to be as explicit as is possi- 
ble within the very narrow limits to which we are 
confined. Pie Fh, 


There is not a proof of more miserable stupidity, 


.of greater incapacity for judging the feelings of 
a 


another age except by the standard of our own, than 
is furnished by those who assign as the reasons 





for our ancestors making language the key-stone 
of education, that it was the only study which it 
was possible for sensible men in that ignorant 
period to hold in esteem—that itis likely toadvance 
the interests of their pupils in the world, or that 
it would bring them acquainted with a litera- 
ture the merits of which were then first bursting 
upen their view. The assertiun that there were no 
other studies in the middle ages, besides lan- 
guages, in which men took interest, is too laugh- 
able to need refutation ; and, if ithad not been urged 
a thousand times over in different forras, would 
have seemed too monstrous to be produced 
in grave discussion. The notion that a know- 
ledge of languages, and a ora dia the ancient 
languages, was thought useful, because it would 
forward men’s interests in an age when commerce 
was in its infancy, when the last thing that men 
thought of was, how they might strengthen distant 
aaa relations, and when, if they had made that 
a primary object, their simplicity would have led 
them to adopt the more direct method of enforc- 
ing attention to the languages of Europe ;—this 
notion, we say, may be fairly dismissed with the 
same indifference and contempt as the former. 
And, lastly, if some persons in our own day, not 
remarkable, on ordinary occasions, for too fierce 
a support of morality and religion, have talked 
about the danger of putting the immoral Pagan 
classics into the hands of youth, we may imagine 
that this feeling, at least, as strongly pressed 
upon the conscience of a pious, or, if you like it 
better, a superstitious age, and was in their 
minds a very considerable set-off (larger than 
it should have been) against any over-respect 
they might feel for the literature of Greece 
and Rome. If ourancestors had set themselves upon 
any one of these grounds to weigh the evidence 
in ome of and against the learned languages, it 
is not too much to affirm that they would have 
decided against them, far more resolutely, far 
more instantaneously, than we, in our times, 
could possibly do. The truth is, that nearly all the 
arguments drawn from the practical advantages 
of a knowledge of the tongues to the merchant, 
the lawyer, and so forth, which many advo- 
cates of the present system now-a-days put for- 
ward in its support have grown true since, and 
were actually unknown to those ancestors whom 
they are supposed to have determined in its fa- 
vour. Seek as you will, you can find no clearer 
exposition of their design than this, that, as they 
felt language to be the organ whereby the 
thoughts and feelings of humanity are ex- 
pressed, so, in the study of it, they felt that 
more thought and feeling, more essential ‘hu- 
manity, is called forth, than by any other study 
whatever ; in other words, that no study contributes 
so much to the formation of a manly character. 

We see the grin upon the face of that debating- 
society urchin as we enunciate the words, and we 
can foretell the answer (for we know the ways of 
the beast) which he isabouttosnortout. ‘Indeed !’ 
he will say, ‘ Their object then, ifI understand you, 
was to, form a manly ¢ by the study 
of the Propria que maribus. "They were fore- 
seeing people, those ancestors, doubtless!’ Pert 
ideot ! stand still while we brain you with your 
great-great-grandmother’s fan. We presume, you 
who rise every night at your club to praise the 
nineteenth century, suppose it has some ae 
cular. advantages over its predecessors. Have 
you the least notion what these advantages are 
with respect to the cotton trade, to e in- 
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stance which you will possi 
is the merit of this age? Is it 
trade, or that it introduced spinning jennies ? 
And is not the same true generally? Do you not, 
in extolling the age, mean to extol it for this,— 
that ithas invented better schemes for effecting cer- 
tain ends than any former one? Because, if you 
do not mean this, you mean nothing; since that 
is the distinction which all men of all opinions 
who are acquainted with the subject, admit to 
belong emphatically to our time. Then do you not 
see that you are uttering extreme nonsense when 
you bring it forward as a confutation of the 
claims of a former age to the discovery of a 
principle, that it did not discover the best means 
to gain that principle efficiency ?; Do you not see 
that if it had, your age’s occupation would have 
gone, and what is more painful, that the occupa- 
tion of its panegyrist would have gone likewise. 
‘Oh, then, you do admit that it is possible the 
methods of teaching may be shortened. Then it 
is only a difference of words after all.’ ‘ Not 
uite, Orator, any more than it would be a mere 
ifference of words between Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, who should prowess to invent spinning- 
jennies, which would shorten the labour of mak- 
ing cotton, and some other enlightened individual 
like yourself, who should boast that he could 
shorten the labour immensely by making fleecy 
hose instead of it. What we.say is, that the prin- 
ciple of our ancestors was that language was to 
be taught to youth as the best intellectual disci- 
pline that can be resorted to for creating a manly 
mind and character. Keep this end steadily in 
view, and then apply your nineteenth century 
methods as you will.. But there is still an objec- 
tor undaunted by the discomfiture of his prede- 
cessor. This objector is a metaphysical one; so 
it behoves us to keep on our best behaviour, and 
listen to him, for no doubt he is ‘a great oracle in 
his coterie. * His objection is on this wise,—that, 
as our ancestors did not possess the powers of 
analysing human nature so well as we possess 
them, ergo they could not tell so well as we 
whether language was so intimately connected 
with human nature; ergo they could not be so 
good judges whether the study of language 
was a proper branch of early education. We 
will grapple too with this learned Theban. 
Analysis, we presume, must always. be of some- 
thing existing, and analysis of the human mind 
. presumes the human mind to exist. But, as the 
existence of mind is nothing else than its feel- 
ings, its consciousness, the analysis of the hu- 
man mind must he the analysis of what it feels 
and is conscieus of. This being the case, we can- 
not, for our lives, see how analysis is to help us in 
the present emergency. Our ancestors felt strongly 
the connection between language and thought : 
we all acknowledge the fact, so we cannot as we 
are in the habit of doing, when others proclaim 
experiences which we have not, doubt the pos- 
sibility of its being felt; and our ancestors evi- 
dently did feel it in a most living sense. They 
could not analyse the feeling : poor creatures, how 
sorry we are for them! Yet seeing they were cer- 
tain of this connection between thought and lan- 
guage, seeing that they knew from their own 
experience how in the perception of language 
they became conscious of more feelings, of more 
life, than in the perception of any thing else what- 
ever, we do not exactly see how the want of a 
faculty which should determine of what elements 
this feeling is composed, could destroy its virtue 
or hamper its practical use. But then, is not ana- 
lysis wanted to come in between the feeling of the 
use of language in calling out thought, and the 
conclusion founded upon it that the study of lan- 
guage should become a principal branch of edu- 
cation? How could it come in? We feel that the 
rception of language is, for certain ends, useful. 
urely the very next thing is to give that percep- 
tion, by the best means we know of, to those 
who it is desirable should seek those ends. If 
analysis,breaks this connection between the feeling 
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and ¥ action, it is perfeetly episodical ; unless, 
indeed, it-came in for its legitimate purpose of 
fixing what are the best means for giving the ac- 
tion efficiency ; and that we have shown already is 
not the question now at issue between us. 


So far, we think, we have sufficiently vindicated 
the propriety of adhering, in this case, to the 
general rule we laid down at the beginning of this 
article, that the determination of objects should 
be intrusted to our ancestors, and the selection of 
means undertaken by ourselves. But a candid 
/querist might interpose a very fair objection be- 
.fore we proceed to the next step. The selection 
of two particular languages, Greek and Latin, for 
the purpose you have mentioned, to which class 
does it belong, means or ends? If to the former, 
your defence of the present system is inadequate ; 
if to the latter, you must show how you make it 
out. We admit that this point does constitute a 
debateable land between the two provinees which 
we have respectively assigned to our ancestors 
and ourselves. But we contend, that, even if it 
lies no nearer to them than to us, yet that its 
separation will much more affect the mtegrity of 
their territory than of ours. Our reason is this. 
The idea of our ancestors was to teach languages 
for the purpose of moulding a manly character. 
‘Now, to the completeness of this idea it was 
necessary that the languages selected should be 
such that there would not be any so great colla- 
teral advantages resulting from the study of them 
as would, in the minds of the pupil or the teacher, 
ever take precedence of this one mighty object. 
Whether it was this recollection which de- 
termined our ancestors against adopting the 
modern languages into their scheme of educa- 
tion, instead of the ancient ones, we do not say. 
Possibly not; for, at that time, the collateral 
advantages resulting from them were compara- 
tively trifling. But there was a prophetical spirit 
in those elder men, by which, on this, if not on 
many other eceasions, we have profited. Or, if we 
must suppose it merely a blind instinct which led 
them, we must be grateful to that divinity which 
provided against the risk of our losing all sight of 
the true ends of education, by stirring up our 
ancestors to make the schools which their piety 
endowed, places for communicating a knowledge 
which, as it savoured not of the ledger and the 
counting-house, as it tended not to the satisfae- 
tion of man’s physical wants, or te the cultivation 
of his appetite for honours and distinctions, pro- 
claimed aloud that he was vorn ‘ for something 
better than to live and die.’ 

(We have thought it better to cut short our 
contributor’s review at the first stage of his argu- 
ment, as its extreme length made it impossible to 
insert it in one, or, we fear, even in two numbers. | 





ALL FOR LOVE. 

All for Love; and the Pilgrim to Compustella. By 
Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D., Poet Laureate, §c. 
Post 8vo. pp. 221. Murray. London, 1829. 
THERE is not one living’character which has 

been subject to such minute and unceremonious 

dissection as Mr. Southey’s. The reasons are 
sufficiently obvious. His enemies he has provoked 
to look for defects in himself by not showing 
much merey in his treatment of them ; to his 
friends he has exhibited qualities which might 
well tempt them to believe that a further investi- 
gation could be well repaid by the excellencies 
which it must disclose; and the mere philosophi- 
cal analyst has been sufficiently tempted by the 
curious and paradoxical appearance of the subject. 


_ We boast, that after much toil and hard think- 
ing, after hearing a thousand contradictory 
opinions, and changing our own with the last 
which was broached in our presence, we have at 
last arrived at a rational theory of this difficult 
character; and we shall not surprise those who 
have done us the honour to peruse the remarks 











} which we have ventured on Mr. Southey’s writings 





in former Numbers, when we say that that 
theory inclines most decidedly to the side of 
charity. That the Quarterly Reviewer, the 
panegyrist of Laud, the reviler of Milton, is not 
in feeling so utterly at war with the person whom 
the united-voices of all his friends proclaim to 
be the most amiable and benevolent of men, 
as to make it needful that we should have 
recourse to the hypothesis of a double soul ; 
that his reasoning powers are in fault whenever 
he is in error; and that his heart is only answer- 
able for his adopting a tone of vehemence which 
those who are less honestly and earnestly wrong 
than he is do not affect—this has long been our 
creed ; and it is one which, we believe, is becom- 
ing every day more prevalent among those whose 
opinions are most worthy of consideration. So, 
all is clear; but here we stop. If we are called 
upon to define what the peculiarities of that intel- 
lect are which we have so coolly laden with all Mr. 
Southey’s enormities, we honestly confess that we 
are ata loss. And there is this peculiarity about the 
case,—that whereas, in other instances, some as- 
sistance is Laer obtained in discussing the 
abstract qualities of a man’s mind by observing 
how these qualities, when they are brought out in 
speaking or writing, affect us, here the great diffi- 
culty is to know how they do affect us. In general, 
one can say, ‘ This novel and this poem produ 2d 
such and such influence upon me—what am | 
thence to infer respecting the author?’ But here 
there is a long question to settle first. We find 
the greatest difficulty in saying what feelings we 
experience when we read Mr. Southey, and, most 
of all, when we read his Poerry. We will talk 
over his poems, one by one as we remember them. 


Is there a single man in England who could give a 
conscientious opinion upon ‘ THALABA’—a single 
man who knows what is his own opinion upon it ? 
There are few among us who have not read it 
more than once, and yet which of us can say that 
any portion of it lives in his mind? What sudden 
light has flashed from its pages, revealing to us 
wonders in some spot of nature which we had 
g.zed at for a thousand times, but en which, till 
then, some thick shadow bad always rested? What 
deep truth in our own minds has it at once 
brought within the sphere of our consciousness, 
startling us ‘like a guilty thing surprised?’ 
What shocks nave we experienced in reading 
it from that electrical chain of analogies by 
which the whole universe and our own natures 
are invisibly linked together? And then, how few 
of the substitutes for those high qualities of poetry 
does this strange composition contain! There is 
neither the literal veracity of Scott, appealing to 
the matter-of-fact part of our mind; nor the in- 
genious unreality of Moore, appealing to our ar- 
tificial tastes; nor the boiling foam of Byron’s, 
appe ling to whatever in us is heterogeneous and 
discordant. And yet, with all this absence of 
the higher attributes of poetry, and of their plau- 
sible counterfeits, is there any one who has not a 
pleasing impression of ‘ Thalaba?’ any one who 
would not turn away with a feeling of annoyance 
from the critic who should endeavour to wring 
from him a confession, that he had been admiring 
he knew not what? 

‘Mapoc’ stands on a different footing. We 
object decidedly to be catechised about our 
feelings respecting that poem likewise, but for 
another reason; namely, that we fear we should 
commit some blunders in our account of it; 
since, owing to an infirmity of nature to which 
we are subject, we were never able to accomplish 
the reading of it. 

Then comes ‘ Kenama ;’ and who shall gain- 
say us when we proclaim that to be a noble 
poem, full of rich colouring and gorgeous pa- 
geantry; denoting a quaint fancy, and a most 
rare invention? Is there nothing more? We have 
always thought so, and think so we will in spite of 
all theories to the contrary; and yet, we cannot 
exactly at this moment fix upon the passages by 
which we should at once prove, to the utter eon- 
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fusion of all scoffers, and to the great strengthening 
of our own faith, that there really is existing in 
Mr. Southey, and manifested in this his best work, 
that ‘ shaping spirit of imagination’ which creates, 
not the machinery, but the thoughts of a poem, as 
it constitutes the life of the poet. But why not 
attribute this to our own lack of memory? and 
why suffer ourselves to be further disturbed with 
the thought that the admiration of the book 
may have been increased by the circumstance of 
its containing a most delightful collection of 
Glendoveers and Lemons, who have often stood 
us in admirable stead when we have been ata 
loss for a simile ; and who, moreover, we found 
would disentangle themselves more easily than 
will the conceptions of some pocts that we know 
of from the context. ’ 

Last comes,—but whether last will go, is a 
question yet to be determined—* Roperick THE 
GotH.’? And surely, while the ocean-music of 
that passage,* which all our readers have by 
heart, is still ringing in our ears, and while that 
splendid horse curls his majestic neck, and shakes 
his mane before our eyes; neither the recollection 
of the struggle which we maintained against our 
fleshly eyes before we could teach them to remain 
open at all parts of the volume; nor of the sink- 
ing of soul which we have experienced more in 
Mr. Southey’s writings than in those of any other 
man, and more in this book than in any other of 
Mr. Southey’s writings, when a thought which 
seemed to be blazing gloriously upwards has sud- 
denly gone out with feebleness and smoke; nor 
the painful dissatisfying rhythm, less free, and 
varied, and Miltonie, than even the ordinary blank 
verse of our days ;—not all this shall induce us to 
lift up our voices against the praises which have 
been heaped upon it by its most fervent and pas- 
sionate admirers. 

That there is a spirit of malignity prevailing 
against Mr. Southey in certain quarters, we 
know well; and this spirit may seek gratifica- 
tion, if it will, in pulling to pieces his laureate 
poems. We do not believe that they can find 
their account in so doing, for there are only two 
ways in which any inference can be drawn from 
such productions which will affect the talents of 
the author. If they are less good than other com- 
positions of the like kind by other hands, this, 
though it will not take from his reputation for 
any higher quality, willat least show that he was 
deficient in a certain mechanical readiness which 
they possessed. If these compositions are not 
worse than the other literary compositions of the 
author, they will furnish a fair presumption that he 
was made to run in a go-cart, and that he is unfit 
to run alone. Now both these tests Mr. Southey 
can stand. His birth-day odes are not worse in 
their generation, but better, than those of his pre- 
decessors; so that there is no reason to accuse 
him of wanting any knack or diligence which be- 
longed to them. And by common consent the 
difference between these poems and those which 
are properly speaking Mr. Southey’s, is much 
greater than that which existed between the bid- 
den numbers and the voluntary numbers of any 

receding laureates. Compare the verses of 

fharton, or Pye, or Settle, when they are exe- 
cuting a governmeut order, with those which they 
wrote at the dictation of their Muse, whoever she 
may have been; and the interval between them is 
scarcely discernible. Compare ‘ The Vision of 
Judgment’ with ‘ Roderick,’ or the Carmen Tri- 
umphale’ with many of his Metrical Ballads; and 
you will require a knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which they were respectively 
written, to believe that they proceeded from the 
same author. 

The mention of Merrican Bauiaps reminds 
us that we have neglected to mention one of Mr. 
Southey’s highest poetical claims upon our es- 
teem. His ballads are by far the best that have 
been written in our day. We do not, of course, 
include among the authors with whom we 


* See Roderick, book 2, 








compare him, Wordsworth, whose wonderful 
talent has created a new species of ballad alto- 
gether,—one which expresses perfectly whatever 
is purest in the spirit of our day, as the best bal- 
lads of the olden time, expressed what was most 
excellent in theirs. We merely place him by the 
side of those who have bbeutal to restore the old 
ballad, and to bring back to us, as nearly as may 
be, the times in which it originated. Of these 
infinitely the truest and the heartiest, the one who 
has felt the beauty of his models most keenly, 
and has followed them with the greatest courage 
and the least slavishness, is Mr. Southey. In 
summing up, then, the opinions which we have 
expressed in detail, what shall we say of Mr. 
Southey as a poet?) That——we will proceed 
to * All for Love, and the Pilgrim of Compos- 
tella.’ ‘ 

We will tell our readers the story of the first of 
these poems —its merits they shall judge of 
from the extracts. A young freed man, hight 
Eleémon, falls in love with his mistress Cyra, 
who is unfortunately about to take the veil. 
He takes the natural course under such distressing 
circumstances, and applies for assistance to the 
devil. Satan is very good-natured, and, after a 
few pertinent remarks upon the great advan- 
tages which he has derived from the common 
habit among mankind of falling in loye, con- 
sents to Eleémon’s prayer upon the usual terms 
The bond is signed, sealed, and delivered; and 
that night, Cyra, who is sleeping in the light 
of her earlier thoughts, is visited by a dream. 
The next morning she intimates with great de- 
licacy to her father that she cannot go through 
the ceremony which was appointed for the follow- 
ing day, seeing that she has been convinced by the 
visions of the night that she was destined to ano- 
ther spouse than the one to whom she was about 
to be united in the convent. The fair narrator 
added that all doubt in her mind about the 
course she ought to pursue was removed by the 
nocturnal visitor pronouncing very distinctly the 
name of Eleémon, and likewise by his pointing 
to certain rosy-cheeked animals in the distance, 
an evidence Cyra inferred with that rapid in- 
tuition for which her sex is remarkable, that 
something beyond spiritual wedlock must have 
been in his thoughts. Now it happened, strangely 
as it would appear if we were not in the secret, 
that her venerable father had been favoured with 
a vision to precisely the same purpose the same 
night, so that, instead of there being any ditli- 
culty on his part, he is in the best humour pos- 
sible. Arrangements for the change of nuptials are 
immediately ordered, and the day upon which 
Cyra was to have been devoted to the Church, she 
is devoted to the devil’s bondsman. 


Well, in spite of the great red spot upon 
Eleémon’s breast, which Satan’s finger had left 
there, the couple live, and, to all appearance, 
happily for twelve years; and Eleémon makes such 
an excellent husband, that we really tremble lest 
the young ladies of our day should be induced to 
look out for persons in his cireumstances, which, 
in the long run, we fear, would not be for 
their interest. At the end of these twelve 
years, her father dies, and is buried. A short 
time after that event, he appears to Cyra and 
Eleémon in the night, and directs the ‘former 
to make particular inquiries about the damned 
spot on the breast. Thereupon, as soon as he 
wakes, she commences her catechism; and, in 
due time, by the use of woman’s arts, wrings 
from him the confession of the crime which he 
had committed for her sake. The lady sees that 
not a moment is to be lost: so she takes him at 
once to Bishop Basil. The good Bishop has very 
little hope; nevertheless, he gives the poor man 
what encouragement he can; and he and his wife 
begin in good earnest to pray for the removal of 
the curse. In time, Eleémon’s penitence became 
so sincere, and his intercession so earnest, that 
Satan, in considerable alarm for the consequences, 
—an alarm which he conceals under his usual 








sardonic grin,—makes his appearance, and, after 
indulging in some severe remarks upon the at- 
tempt to moe him of his rightful slave, openly 
challenges Basil to an argument upon the validity 
of the bond. The cause comes on for hearing 
the next day, in a church; Satan, it appears, 
having waived his right to take exception against 
the character of the court. The rest Mr. Southey 
shall tell in his own language; and we are sure 
our readers will agree with the Devil in his 
opinion of the profession for which the defendant’s 
counsel was naturally destined.’ 


* The church is fill’d, so great the faith 
That city in its bishop hath ; 
And now the congregation 
Are waiting there in trembling prayer 
And terrible expectation. 
‘ Emmelia and her sisterhood 
Have taken there their seat ; 
And choristers and monks and priests, 
And psalmists there, and exorcists, 
Are stationed in order meet. 
*In sackcloth clad, with ashes strewn 
Upon his whiter hair, 
Before the steps of the altar, 
His feet for penance bare, 
Eleémon stands a spectacle 
For men and angels there. 


* Beside him Cyra stood, in weal 
Or woe, in good or ill, 

Not to be severed from his side, 
His faithful helpmate still. 


* Dishevelled were her raven locks, 
As one in mourner’s guise ; 
And pale she was, but faith and hope 

ad now relumed her eyes. 


© At the altar Basil took his stand ; 

He held the Gospel in his hand, 
And in his ardent eye 

Sure trust was seen, and conscious power, 
And strength for victory. 


* At his command the chorister 
Enounced the prophet’s song, 
** To God our Saviour mercies 
And forgivenesses belong.” 


* Ten thousand voices joined to raise 
The holy hymn on high : 

And hearts were trilled and eyes were filled 
By that full harmony. 


* And when they ceased, and Basil's hand 
A warning signal gave, 
The whole huge multitude was hushed 
In a stillness like that of the grave. 
‘ The sun was high in a bright blue sky, 
But a chill came over the crowd, 
And the church was suddenly darkened, 
As if by a passing cloud. 
* A sound as of a tempest rose, 
Though the day was calm as clear ; 
Intrepid must the heart have been 
Which did not then feel fear. 
‘ In the sound of the storm came the dreadful Forw ; 
The church then darkened more, 
And He was seen erect on the screen 
Over the holy door. 


* Daylight had sickened at his sight ; 
And the gloomy presence threw 

A shade profound over all around, 
Like a cheerless twilight hue. 


«1 come hither,” said the demon, 
“ For my bondsman Eleémon! 
Mine is he, body and soul. 

See all men !” and with that on high 

He held the open scroll. 


‘ The fatal signature appeared 
To all the multitude, 
Distinct as when the accursed pen 
Had traced it with fresh blood. 
** See all men !”” Satan cried again, 
And then his claim pursued. 


‘ “ T ask for justice! I prefer 
An equitable suit ! 
I appeal to the law, and the case 
Admitteth of no dispute. 
« « Tf there be justice here, 
If law have place in Heaven, 
Award upon this bond 
Must then for me be given. 
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* « What to my rightful claim, 
Basil, canst thou gainsay, 
That I should not seize the bondsman, 
And carry him quick away ? 
‘ “ The writing is confess’d ;— 
ae against it shown ; 
e forfeiture is mine, 
And now I take my own!"’’ 
* “ Hold there !” cried Basil, with a voice 
That arrested him on his way, 
When from the screen he would have swoopt 
To pounce upon his prey ; 
* “ Hold there, I say! Thou canst not sue 
Upon this bond by law! 
A sorry legalist were he 
Who could not in thy boasted plea 
Detect its fatal flaw. 
* «© The deed is null, for it was frained 
With fradulent intent ; 
A thing unlawful in itself ; 
A wicked instrument,— 
Not to be pleaded in the Courts— 
Sir Fiend, thy cause is shent ! 
* «« This were enough ; but, more than this, 
A maxim, as thou knowst, it is 
Whereof all laws partake, 
That no one may of his own wrong 
His own advantage make. 
‘ «© The man, thou sayest, thy bondsman is : 
Mark now, how stands the fact ! 
Thou hast allowed,—nay, aided him 
As a freedman to coutract 
A marriage with this christian woman here, 
And by a public act. 
* “ That act being publicly perform’d 
With thy full cognisance, 
Claim to him as thy bondsman thou 
Canst never more advance. 


* “ For, when they solemnly were then 
United, in sight of angels and men, 
The matrimoniel band , 
Gave to the wife a right in him, 
And we on this might stand. 


* « Thy claim upon the man was by 
Thy silence then forsaken ; 
A marriage thus by thee procured 
May not by thee be shaken ; 
And thou, O Satan, as thou seest, 
In thine own snare art taken !”’ 
* So Basil said, and paused awhile ; 
The Arch-Fiend answer’d not ; 
But he heaved in vexation 
A sulphurous sigh for the Bishop’s vocation, 
And thus to himself he thought : 
‘«¢ The law thy calling ought to have been, 
With thy wit so ready and tongue so free! 
‘To prove by reason, in reason’s despite, 
That right is wrong, and wrong is right, 
And white is black, and black is white,— 
What a loss have I had in thee !” 
‘ * J rest not here,” the Saint pursued ; 
“ Though thou in this mayest see, 
That in the meshes of thine own net 
I could entangle thee ! 
‘*¢ Fiend! thou thyself didst bring about 
The spousal celebration, 
Which link’d them by the nuptial tie 
For both their soul’s salvation. 


* Thou sufferedst them before high Heaven 
With solemn rights espoused to be, 
Then and for evermore, for time 
And for eternity. 


‘ “ That tie holds good ; those rites 

Will reach their whole extent ; 

And thou of his salvation wert 
Thyself the instrument. 


‘ * And now, methinks, thou seest in this 
A higher power than thine ; 
And that thy ways were overruled, 
To work the will divine !” 
* With rising energy he spake, 
And more majestic look ; 
And with authoritative hand 
Held forth the Sacred Book. 


} ‘ Then with a voice of power he said, 
* “« The bond is null and void ! 
It is nullified, as thou knowest well, 
By a covenant whose strength by Hell 
Can never be destroyed ! ; 





_ ©“ The Covenant of grace, 
That greatest work of Heaven, 
Which whoso claims in perfect faith, 
His sins shall be forgiven ! 
* © Were they as scarlet red 
They should be white as wool ; 
This is the All-mighty’s covenant, 
Who is All-merciful * 
* ¢* His Minister am I! 
In his All-mighty name 
To this repentant sinner 
God’s pardon I proclaim ! 
‘ “Tn token that against his soul 
The sin shall no longer stand, 
The writing is effaced, which there 
Thou holdest in thy hand! 
* «* Angels that are in bliss above 
This triumph of Redeeming Love 
Will witness, and rejoice ; 
And ye shall now in thunder hear 
Heaven’s ratifying voice !” 
* A peal of thunder shook the pile ; 
The Church was fill’d with light, 
And when the flash was past, the Fiend 
Had vanished from their sight. 
* He fled as he came, but in anger and shame, 
The pardon was complete 
And the impious scroll was dropt, a blank, 
At Eleémon’s feet.’ 

‘ The Pilgrim of Compostella’ is not equal to 
its predecessor ; for Mr. Southey never succeeds 
well without infernal assistance. There are, how- 
ever, three or four miracles which, in some mea- 
sure, atone for this deficiency. The story is very 
simple :—The pilgrims, a father, mother, and son, 
on their way to the shrine of Compostella, stop at 
an inn. At this inn is a female, whose dispositions 
are thus revealed to us by Mr. Southey : 

* Now, the inkeepers, they had a daughter, 

Sad to say, who was such another 
As Potiphar’s daughter, I think, would have been, 
If she followed the ways of her mother.’ 


This naughty young lady, having in vain assailed 
the virtue of the more youthful pilgrim, denounces 
him to the Alcayde as a thief; the Alcayde con- 
demns him, and he is hung ; having first exacted 
,@ promise from his — that they will p.oceed 

on their journey. They do so; and, on their re- 
turn, they still find their son hanging in great 
comfort upon the gallows, and are consoled by his 
positive assurance, 
* That he could not complain he was tired, 
And his neck did not ache in the least.’ 
The parents go to the Alcayde, who is at dianer, 
and mention the circumstance. He disbelieves it, 
and says, he could as soon believe that the fowls 
upon his dish would start to life as that Pierre was 
still breathing. The consequences of this rash re- 
mark are detailed in the following lines : 
* Four weeks they travelled painfully, 
They paid their vows, and then 
To La Calzada’s fatal town 
Did they come back again. 


* The mother would not be withheld, 
But go she must to see 
Where her poor Pierre was left to hang 
Upon the gallows tree. : 


‘ Oh tale most marvellous to hear, 
_ _ Most marvellous to tell ! 
Eight weeks had he been hanging there, 
And yet was alive and well! 


** Mother,” said he, “‘I am glad youre’ 
return’d, 
It is time I should now be released : 
Tho’ I cannot complain that I’m tired, 
And my neck does not ache in the least. 


‘ « The sun has not scorch’d me by day, 

The moon has not chilled me by night ; 

And the winds have but help’d me to swing, 
As if in a dream of delight. 
* “© Go you to the alcayde, 
That hasty judge unjust : 

Tell him Santiago has saved me, 

And take me down he must.’ 


‘ Now, you must know the alcayde, 





Not thinking himself a great sinner, 





Just then at table had sate down, 
About to begin his dinner. 


* His knife was raised to carve 
The dish before him then : 
Two roasted fowls were laid therein ; 
That very morning they had been 
A cock and his faithful hen. 


* In came the mother wild with joy ; 
** A miracle !” she cried ; 
But that most hasty judge unjust 
Repell’d her in his pride. 
*« Think not,” quoth he, ‘to tales like this, 
That I should give belief ! 
Santiago never would bestow 
His miracles, full well I know, 
On a Frenchman and a thief.” 


* And pointing to the fowls, o’er which 
He held his ready knife, 
** As easily might I believe 
These birds should come to life ‘” 
‘ The good Saint would not let him thus 
The Mother’s true tale withstand ; 
So up rose the fowls in the dish, 
And down dropt the knife from his hand. 


* The cock would have crowed if he could ; 
To cackle the hen had a wish ; 
And they both slipt about in the gravy 
Before they got out of the dish. 
* And when each would have opened its eyes, 
For the purpose of looking about them, 
They saw they had no eyes to open, 
And that there was no seeing without them. 
* All this was to them a great wonder ; 
They staggered and reeled on’the table ; 
And either to guess where they were, 
Or what was their plight, or how they came there, 
Alas ! they where wholly unable : 
* Because, you must know, that that morning, 
A thing which they thought very hard, 
The cook had cut off their heads, 
And thrown them away in the yard. 
‘ The hen would have pranked up her feathers, 
But plucking had sadly deformed her ; 
And for want of them she would have shivered with cold, 
If the roasting she had had not warmed her. 
* And the cock felt exceedingly queer ; 
He thought it a very odd thing 
That his head and his voice were he did not know where, 
And his gizzard tucked under his wing. 
* The gizzard got into its place, 
But how Santiago knows best : 
And so, by the help of the Saint, 
Did the liver and all the rest. 
‘ The heads saw their way to the bodies, 
In they came from the yard without check, 
And each took its own proper station, 
To the very great joy of.the neck. 
* And in flew the feathers, like snow in a shower, 
For they all became white on the way ; 
And the cock and the hen in a trice were refledged, 
And then who so happy as they! 
* Cluck! cluck ! cried the hen right merrily then, 
The cock his clarion blew, 
Fall glad was he to hear again 
His own cock-a-doo-del-doo !’ 
The rest of the poem is occupied with accounts 
of the canonisation of the Cock and Hen, and 
the fame of their posterity. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF ELPHIN. 


The Misfortunes of Elphin. By the Author of Head- 

long Hall. Hookham. London, 1829. 

We have certainly not shown with any un- 
wonted alacrity the great pleasure which we felt 
at receiving the first work which the author of 
‘ Headlong Hall’ has subjected to our criticism. 
If it were as easy to write a good as a bad novel, 
we might institute an unfavourable comparison 
between the indulence or sterility of this gentle- 
man and the prolific industry of his contem- 
poraries. That a novelist of considerable repu- 
tation should appear before us for the first time 
in the 18th month of our reign,and present us with 
a widely-printed duodecimo of 240 pages, is con- 
trary to the spirit of the nineteenth century. In 
the same period of time, we have received more 
than one tribute of greater magnitude from most 
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of his fellow-labourers. We have seen the rise, 
the progress, and even the fall, of romantic re- 
putation. The one anonymous volume of a first 
publication has been expanded by a more prac- 
tised dulness into three, or been dilated into a 
new being by the additional tedium of a fourth. 
The awkwardness of juvenile insipidity has not 
unfrequently, in the course of a year, ripened 
into the flippancy of anility ; and the sentimen- 
talist of January, after greeting us in the summer 
with the slang of fashion, has returned at Christ- 
mas to dogmatise in slip-slop on metaphysics and 
morality. The supply of light literature for the 
unrestricted demand for absurdity, has increased 
at arate that gives us an astounding idea of the 
infinite deteriorability of the human wit. The 
splendid monuments of pejority which are daily 
evolved from the press, induce us to hope that we 
shall, ere long, realise the great ideal ‘ pessimum,’ 
the object of so many labours. And it is with 
pleasure that we see our popular writers of both 
sexes working so heartily for this great object, 
and sharing the elephantine gestation of yore by 
the multiplicity of their auricular parturitions. 


The author of ‘ Headlong Hall’ apparently la- 
bours for a different end. He has not those in- 
tellectual weaknesses which require the relief of 
such constant discharges: he appears to wish 
rather to fulfil his own idea of excellence than to 
be content with satisfying the moderate demands 
of a publisher. He is one, accordingly, of that 
rare class whom the facility of obtaining approba- 
tion in the present day has not rendered unmind- 
ful of deserving it. Hence, also, he is, of all 
contemporary novelists, the one whose general 
popularity bears the most insignificant proportion 
to the esteem in which he is held by the thinking 
portion of the reading public. His wit would be 
more admired, if it were employed on subjects of 
less philosophical speculation : his humour, to be 
popular, must be more gross; his knowledge 
more ostentatiously exhibited ; and his fine ima- 
gination totally freed from the restraints which 
are imposed on it by a taste truly classical. As 
it is, he must consent that his writings should be 
praised more than they are read, and read more 
than they are understood. 


It is some excuse for this, that, in addition to 
his merits, the works of the author of ‘ Headlong 
Hall’ have never developed, in any great degree, 
the quality which is the most essential to the suc- 
cess of a novel, and which is really that most re- 
quisite to constitute excellence. In none of his 
novels does the story excite our interest : the dif- 
ferent incidents are well told, but their nature and 
connection are such that one seldom appears to 
have been produced by another, or excites any 
curiosity for that which {is to follow. In that 
pleasing work, ‘ Maid Marian,’ this fault is parti- 
cularly obvious. It is a series of tales respecting 
the same persons, but with so little convection 
besides the identity of the actors, that we are 
actually annoyed very often that there is not some 
more formal mark of separation between the dif- 
ferent stories. It is true, that from their peculiar 
merits these novels seldom suffer much from the 
want of a better constructed plot; but it is a de- 
ficiency which is, of all, the most likely to be per- 
ceived by the generality of readers. That the 
author might, if he chose, fully satisfy them, is 
obvious, because to compose a plot that shall in- 
terest is very easy. But we know not whether he 
possesses the power of composing a perfect story 
—a power which Aristotle justly considers the 
greatest excellence of a poet. 


It is very rarely that our author has had any 
opportunity of displaying any great degree of dra- 
matic skill in the development of characters. The 
personages who appear in his novels are not intro- 
duced to express the feelings of human beings in 
particular situations, but merely to give utterance 
to particular classes of opinions. They are not 
men and women who act and feel—they merely 
think and talk. The whole duty of his man is to 





develop a system ; and, if it is a man, it is Hume’s 
man,—a bundle of ideas and opinions. 


Now, though these are quite enough for the 
author’s purpose, they do not satisfy the reader. 
We miss half of human nature in his human 
beings ; we miss all the traits which distinguish 
individuals who hold the same opinions ; we lose, 
in consequence, all the pleasure which is derived 
from forming distinct images of different person- 
ages, and observing the resemblance which the 
portraitures bear to the originals which we find in 
nature. The beings whom he brings before us 
dwell not.in our recollections as persons whose 
nature we have understood ; they are alike im- 
perfectly fashioned and unanimated boards, pla- 
carded with various systems, and distinguishable 
only by the difference of the doctrines which they 
expound. This fault is most obvious in that which 
is, perhaps, the best of his novels, ‘ Melincourt :’ 
in * Nightmare Abbey,’ two or three of the charac- 
ters are much more dramatically developed ; and, 
indeed, the young Irish lady is a very nice person, 
and all but flesh and blood. 


Interest in the story and in the characters, are 
the two feelings which the readers of novels are 
most easily brought to entertain, and which, when 
successfully excited, are the most pleasurable. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the reading public 
should find some difficulty in discovering the merits 
of novels in which they are disappointed of the 
very qualities which they consider most essential 
to their amusement. The ridicule of systems 
and opinions is intelligible to those only who are 
familiar with their nature, and capable of per- 
ceiving their absurdity. It is the delicate wit with 
which our author has satirised the follies of various 
systems, the skill with which he has exposed some 
of the most prevalent forms of cant, that have 
been most relished by the better classes of his 
readers. We think that Swift himself hardly ever 
showed more power of eliciting the full quantity 
of absurdity contained in any system, than has 
been displayed by our author in his representation 
of Lord Monboddo’s ape in ‘ Melincourt,’ his ac- 
count of Cimmerian Lodge, and of the conversa- 
tion between the partisans of things as they are, 
and his admirable description of the breaking of a 
country bank in the same work,—the dialogues of 
Mr. Escot, Mr. Foster, and the churchman in 
‘ Headlong Hall ;’ and the various arguments of 
Mr. Floskey, Mr. Too-bad, and Scythrop, in 
‘ Nightmare Abbey.’ 

We know not, however, whether this very pro- 
minent merit has not induced many of our au- 
thor’s admirers to overlook other excellencies, 
which, if less obvious, are at least of as high an 
order. His exquisite sense of the ridiculous and 
base is accompanied by an equally acute sense of 
the good and beautiful. Amid the constant wit 
and gaiety of his style, we can constantly discover 
an honest, manly, and truly moral strain of feeling, 
too much obscured sometimes by an unnecessary 
continuatien of his usual irony, and perhaps in- 
tentionally disguised in order to avoid any sem- 
blance of ostentation and cant. That he has read 
much, and thought much and well, we can also 
perceive: he never laughs ignorantly at what is 
zood, but is always instructive while he amuses. 

e has a sincere and pure love of nature, and 
he is one of those rarely-gifted persons who can 


accurately describe nature, because he can ex-. 


~s the feelings which have been excited in him 
by her presence. Add to this a merit rarer than 
any in the present day, that of expressing 
his ideas in plain and yet forcible language. His 
style is never deficient in vigour; but its copious- 
ness is at the same time restrained by a perfectly 
classical simplicity of taste. The different parts 
of ‘ Maid Marian,’ in particular,are perfect models 
of narrative. The author has thoughts and feel- 
ings to express, yet he can express them without 
borrowing the style of any other person: he can 
tell his — in language always adequately de- 
scriptive of his meaning, without adopting the 





simplicity of slip-slop, or the dignity of confusion 
and tautology. 

‘The Misfortunes of Elphin’ is a work less 
likely to please than any of his former novels. 
The story is fully as meagre, and rather less con- 
nect than its predecessors: the characters are 
imperfectly developed, and there is much less of 
that obvious and continued satire which formed to 
most readers the chief attraction of his previous 
works. The story is laid in Wales; and it is no 
small objection to the work, that his former ad- 
mirable nomenclature, which so much resembled 
Bunyan’s, is replaced by the unintelligible caco- 
phonies by which those of the Cymry, who pos- 
sessed the faculty of speech, distinguished names 
and places. 

The prosperity of the Plain of Gwaelod de- 
pended on an embankment, which was confided 
to the care of a High Commission of Embank- 
ment; and Elphin, one of the Kings of Gwaelod, 
being warned by mysterious voices of the danger 
of an inundation, walks with a friend to the castle 
of the Lord High Commissioner along the em- 
bankment : 

‘The sea shone with the glory of the setting sun ; 
the air was calm ; and the white surf, tinged with the 
crimson of sunset, broke lightly on the sands below. 
Elphin turned his eyes from the dazzling splendour of 
ocean to the green meadows of the Plain of Gwaelod ; 
the trees, that in the distance thickened into woods ; 
the wreaths of smoke rising from among them, mark- 
ing the solitary cottages, or the populous towns; the 
massy barrier of mountains beyond, with the forest 
rising from their base ; the precipices frowning over 
the forest ; and the clouds resting on their summits, 
reddened with the reflection of the west. Elphin gazed 
earnestly on the peopled plain, reposing in the calm of 
evening between the mountains and the sea, and 
thought, with deep feelings of secret pain, how much 
of-life and human happiness was intrusted to the 
ruinous mound on which he stood.’—Pp. 13, 14. 

* The Drunkenness of Seithenyn. 

‘The sun had sunk beneath the waves when they 
reached the castle of Seithenyn. The sound of the 
harp and the song saluted them as they approached it. 
As they entered the great hall, which was already 
blazing with torchlight, they found his highness, and 
his highness’s household, convincing themselves 
each other with wine and wassail, of the excellence of 
their system of virtual superintendence ; and the fol- 
lowing jovial chorus broke on the ears of the visitors : 

* The Circling of the Mead Horns, 


‘ Fill the blue horn, the blue buffalo horn : 
Natural is mead in the buffalo horn : 

As the cuckoo in spring, as the lark in the morn, 
So natural is mead in the buffalo horn. 


As the cup of the flower to the bee when he sips, 

Is the full cup of mead to the true Briton's lips : 
From the flower-cups of summer, on field and on tree, 
Our mead cups are filled by the vintager bee. 
Seithenyn ap Seithyn, the generous, the bold, 

Drinks the wine of the stranger from vessels of gold ; 
But we from the horn, the blue silver-rimmed horn, 
Drink the ale and the mead in our fields that were born. 


The ale-froth is white, and the mead sparkles bright ; 
They both smile apart, and with smiles they unite : 
The mead from the flower, and the ale from the corn, 
Smile, sparkle, and sing in the buffalo horn. 


The horn, the blue horn, cannot stand on its tip ; 

Its path is right on from the hand to the lip: 
Though the bow] and the wine-cup our tables adorn, 
More natural the draught from the buffalo horn. 


But Seithenyn ap Seithyn, the generous, the bold, 
Drinks the bright-flowing wine from the far-gleaming 


gold : 
The wine, in the bowl by his lip that is worn, 
Shall be glorious as mead in the buffalo horn. 
The horns circle fast, but their fountains will last, 
As the stream passes ever, and never is past : 
Exhausted so quickly, replenished so soon, 
They wax and they wane like the hurns of the moon. 


Fill high the blue horn, the blue buffalo horn ; 
Fill high the long silver-rimmed buffalo horn : 
While the roof of the hall by our chorus is torn, 
Fill, fill to the brim, the deep silver-rimmed horn. 


* Elphin and Teithrin stood some time on the floor 
of the before they attracted the aitention of Seith- 
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enyn, who, during the chorus, was tossing and flourish- 
ing his golden goblet. The chorus had scarcely ended 
when he noticed them, and immediately roared aloud, 
** You are welcome all four,” 


‘ Elphin answered, ‘‘ We thank you: we are but 
two.” 


* «¢ Two or four,”’ said Seithenyn, ‘‘ all is one. You 


are welcome all. When a stranger enters, the custom 
in other places is to begin by washing his feet. My 
custom is, to begin by washing his throat. Seithenyn 
ap Seithyn Saidi bids you welcome.”—Pp. 15—18. 

Seithenyn, on being informed of the danger- 
ous state of the embankment, tells the alarmists 
that it works well; that parts are rotten and parts 
sound; and that the parts that are rotten give 
elasticity to those that are sound; in fact, that it 
works well. A storm, however, rises, the sea 
breaks over the mound, and the castle-wall is 
sapped by the waves. The retreat of Elphin and 
his companions over the broken mound is beau- 
tifully described : 

‘ Another portion of the castle wall fell into the mining 
waves, and, by the dim and thickly-clouded moonlight, 
and the red blaze of the beacon fire, they beheld a tor- 
rent pouring in from the sea upon tie plain, and rush- 
ing immediately beneath the castle walls, which, as 
well as the points of the embankment that formed the 
sides of the breach, continued to crumble away into 
the waters. 

*“ Who has done this: 2” vociferated Seithenyn, 

‘ Show me the enemy.’ 

*“ There is no enemy but the sea,”’ said Elphin, 
“ to which you, in your drunken madness, have aban- 
doned the land. Think, if you can think, of what is 
passing in the plain. 
your victims ; but the curses of the perishing are upon 
you.” 

‘Show me the enemy,” vociferated Seithenyn, 
flourishing his sword more furiously. 

* Angharad looked deprecatingly at Elphin, who ab- 
stained from further reply. 

‘« Thene is no enemy but the sea,” 
** against which your sword avails not.” 

* * Who dares to say so?” said Seithenyn. ‘ Who 
dares to say that there is an enemy on earth against 
whom the sword of Seithenyn ap Seithyn is unavailing? 
Thus, thus I prove the falsehood.” 


” 


said Teithrin, 


* And, springing suddenly forward, he leaped into 
the torrent, flourishing his sword as he descended. 

*“© Oh, my unhappy father!” sobbed Angharad, 
veiling her face with her arm on the shoulder of one 
of her female attendants, whom Elphin dexterously 
put aside, and substituted himself as the supporter of 
the desolate beauty. 

*** We must quit the castle,” said Teithrin, “ or 
we shall be buried in its ruins. We have but one path 
of safety, along the summit of the embankment, if there 
be not another breach between us and the bigh land, 
and if we can keep our footing in this hurricane. But 
there is no alternative. The walls are melting away 
like snow.” r o 

‘The bard, who was now recovered from his awen, 
and beginning to be perfectly alive to his own personal 
safety, conscious at the same time that the first duty of 
his privileged order was to animate the less-gifted mul- 
titude by examples of right conduct in trying emer- 
gencies, was the first to profit by Teithrin’s admoni- 
tion, and to make the best of his way through the door 
that opened to the embankment, on which he had no 
sooner set his foot than he was blown down by the 
wind, his harp-strings ringing as he fell. He was in- 
debted to the impediment of his harp for not being 
rolled down the mound into the waters which were 
rising within. 

*Teithrin picked him up, and admonished him to 
abandon his harp to its fate, and fortity his steps with 
a spear. The bard murmured objections : and even 
the reflection that he could more easily get another 
harp than another life, did not reconcile him to part- 
ing with his beloved companion. He got over the difii- 
culty by slinging his harp, cumbrous as it was, to his 
left side, and taking a spear in his right hand. 

‘ Angharad, recovering from the first shock of Scith- 
enyn’s catastrophe, became awake to the imminent 
danger. The spirit of the Cymric female, vigilant and 
energetic in peril, disposed her and her ‘attendant 
maidens to use their best exertions for their own pre- 
servation, Following the advice and example of El- 


The storm drowns the cries of 





phin and Teithrin, hie armed themseives with spears, 
which they took down from the walls. 

‘ Teithrin led the way, striking the point of his spear 
firmly into the e: uth, and Jeaning from it on the wind : 
Angharad followed in the same manner: Elphin fol- 
lowed Angbarad, looking as earnestly to her safety as 
was compatible with moderate care of his own: the 
attendant maidens followed Elphin; and the bard, 
whom the result’ of his first experiment had reudered 
unambitious of the van, followed the female train. 
Behind them went the cupbearers, whom the accident 
of sobriety had qualified to march: and behind them 
recled and roared those of the baechanal rout who 
were able and willing to move; those more especiaily 
who had wives or daughters to ‘support their tottering 
steps. Some were incapable of locomotion, and others, 
in the hervic madness of liquor, sat down to await 
their destiny, as they finished the half-drained vessels. 

‘The bard, who had somewhat of a picturesque eye, 
could not help sparing a little leisure from the care of 
his body, to observe the effects before him : the volumed 
blackness of the storm; the white bursting of the 
breakers in the faint and scarcely-perceptible moon- 
light ; the rushing and rising of the waters within the 
mound ; the long floating hair and waving drapery of 
the young women ; the red light of the beacon fire fall- 
ing on them from behind ; the surf rolling up the side 
of the embankment, and breaking almost at their fect ; 
the spray flying above their heads; and the resolution 
with which they impinged the stony ground with their 
spears, and bore themselves up against the wind. 

‘Thus they began their march. They had not pro- 
ceeded far, when the tide began to recede, the wind to 
abate somewhat of its violence, and the mocn to look 
on them at intervals through the rifted clouds, dis- 
closing the desolation of the inundated plain, silvering 
the tumultuous surf, gleaming on the distant moun- 
tains, and revealing a lengthened prospect of their 
solitary path, that lay i in its irregular line like a ribbon 
on the deep.’—Pp. 17—53. 

Elphin marries Angharad, daughter of Seith- 
enyn, establishes a fishery, and one day catches, 
nstead of a salmon, a boy , who turns out after- 
wards the famous Taliesin. The loves of Taliesin 
and Melanghel, the daughter of a the cap- 
tivity of Elphin, and the exertion of Taliesin for 
his rescue, form the remainder of this small vo- 
lume. The'first chapter contains a description of 
the state of Wales at that time, full of our author’s 
best style of satire on the manners of the present 
day. He thus defends the human sacrifices of 
the Druids : 

‘When any of the Romans or Saxons, who invaded 
the island, fell into the hands of the Britons, before 
the introduction of Christianity, they were handed over 
to the Druids, who sacrificed them, with pious ceremo- 
nies, to their goddess Andraste. These human sacri- 
fices have done much injury to the Druidical character 
amongst us, who never practise them in the same way. 
They lacked, it must be confessed, some of our light, 
and also some of our prisons. They lacked some of 
our light, to enable them to perceive that the act of 
coming, in great multitudes, with fire and sword, to 
the remote dwellings of peaceable men, with the pre- 
meditated design of cutting their threats, ravishing 
their wives and daughters, killing their children, end 
appropriating their worldly goods, belongs, not to the 
department of murder and robbery, but to that of legi- 
timate war, of wh ich all the practitioners are gentlemen 
and entitled to be treated like gentlemen. They lacked 
some of our prisons, in which our philanthropy has 
provided accommodation for so large a portion of our 
own people, wherein, if they had teft their prisoners 
alive, they could have kept them from returning to 
their conntrynien, and being at their old tricks agai: 
immediately. They would also, perhaps, have found 
some difiiculty in feeding them, from the lack of the 
county rates, by which the most sensible and amiable 
part of our nation, the country tg contrive to 
coop up, and feed, at the public charge, ali who mec 
die with the wiid animals of which they h: id given them- 
selves the monopoly. But, as the Druids could neither 
lock up their captives, nor trust them at large, the 
darkness of their intellect could suggest no alternative to 
the process they acopted, of patting them cut of the 
way, which they did with all the sanctions of relicion 
and law. Ii one of these old Druids could have slept, 
like the seven sieepers of Ephesus, and awaked, in the 
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nineteenth century, some fine morning near Newgate, 

the exhibition of some half-dozen funipendulous for- 
gers might have shocked the tender bowels of his hu- 
manity, as much as one of his wicker baskets of cap- 





tives in the flames shocked those of Casar ; and it 
would, perhaps, have been dificult to convince him 
that paper credit was not an idol, and one of a more 
sanguinary character than his Andraste. The Druids 
had their view of these matters, and we have ours ; and 
it does not comport with the steam-engine speed of our 
march of mind to look at more than one side of a ques- 
tion. 

‘The people lived in darkness and yassalage. They 
were lost in the grossness of beef and ale. They had 
no pamphieteering societies to demonstrate that read- 
ing and w riting are better than meat and drink; and 
they were utterly destitute of the blessings of ‘those 
‘schools for all,’ the house of correction, and the 
treadmill, wherein the autochthonal justice of our 
agrestic kakistocracy now castigates the heinous sins 
which were then committed with impunity, of treading 
on old footpaths, picking up dead wood, and moving on 
the face of the earth within sound of the whirr of a 
partridge.’—Pp. 89—93. 

Elphin comes on a party of Britons, who, un- 
der the command of King Melvas, had just takea 
the castle of Dinas Vawr. 

©The hall of Melvas was full of magnanimous heroes, 
who were celebrating their own exploits in sundry 
chorusses, especially in that which follows, which is 
here put npon record as being the quintessence of all 
the war-songs that ever were written, and the sum and 
subsiance of all the appetencies, tendencies, and con- 
sequences of military glory : 


* The War-song of Dinas Vawr. 


‘The mountain sheep are sweeter, 

jut the valley sheep are fatter ; 

Ve therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 
We made an expedition ; 
We met a host, and quelled it; 
We forced a strong position, 

And killed the men who held it. 
* On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were brousing, 
We made a mighty sally, 

To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce warriors rushed to meet us ; 
We met them, and o’erthrew them : 
They struggied hard to beat us; 

But we conquered them, and slew them. 
* As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The king marched forth to catch us : 
His rage surpassed all measure, 
But his people could not match us. 
He fied to his hall-pillars ; 

And, ere our force we led off, 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 

* We there, in strife bewild’ring, 
Spilt blood enough to swim in : 
We orphaned many chiklren, 
Aud widowed many women. 
‘The eagles and the ravens 

We glutted with our foemen; 
The heroes and the cravens, 
The spearmen and the bowmen. 
* We brought away from battle, 
And much their land bemoaned them, 
Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him who owned them : 
Ednyfed, king of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us ; 

fis wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
And his overthrow our chorus.’ 

Pp. M0—143. 

From Melvas, Taliesin finally recovers Gweny- 
var, wife of Artlur, who consequently releases 
Eiphin ; who shows his gratitude by giving Me- 
langhel to Taliesin. 

Ti he translations cr imitations of Welsh poetry, 
we must own, we do not much like, with the ex- 
ception of the two songs which we have quoted. 
But, on the whole, though we consider this work 
in most respects inferior to the previous works 
of the author of ‘ Headlong Hall,’ we recommend 
it to every person who can relish wit, humour, 
and exquisite descriptions, as a work of a very 
superior class to the popular novels of the day; 





and one which every father of a family may safely 
| put into the hands of his children of either sex. 
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CANALS LIN FRANCE. 


Dissertation on the Canal of Provence, By M, Jules 
Juliani, Merchant, forming the third part of the 
Letters on Marseilles. Paris, 1829. 

Tue incalculable advantages of canals are be- 
come proverbial. Experience has long since 
proved them to us. We shall not, therefore, at- 
tempt to show how much they contribute to the 
glory and usefulness of nations ; but we cannot 
refrain from recommending to our readers the 
above publication. After having traced the bene- 
fits of canals in general, and given an historical 
view of the ancient and modern canals of either 
hemisphere, the author gues into a detailed de 
scription of the works to be achieved in opening 
a canal to bring the waters of the Durance to Mar- 
seilles, and the immense advantages which the 
public will derive from it. This eanal, which will 
necessarily have the greatest influence on the fu- 
ture condition of Marseilles, will commence at 
the rock of Canteperdrix, and fall into the sea at 
Aren, after having traversed in divers directions 
about 150 miles of country. It will serve the 
two-fold purpose of irrigation and navigation. 
The author, with equal profoundness and saga- 
city, makes it appear that this canal will treble the 
value of the surrounding districts, and will render 
Marseilles capable of being made a manufacturing 
town. 

it is surprising that the formation of this canal 
should have been so long delayed, considering the 
extraordinary profits that the capitalists who un- 
dertake it will derive; for, according to the cal- 
culations made, it will produce an annual sum of 
2,700,000 franes, while the expense of waking it 
will only be 15,150,000 franes, leaving more than 
seventeen per cent. 

We regret our inability to expatiate on a book 
which certainly does great honour both to the 
talents and the feclings of its author. It is an 
acknowledgment due to the city of Marseilles, 
which numbers among its inhabitants many men 
distinguished for their knowledge, their philan- 
thropy, and their patriotism, among whom we 
instance with pleasure, M. Ant. Ancey, author 
of an excellent treatise on Infant Education, a 
work which should be in the hands of all classes 
of society, and of which an abridgment should be 
made whose moderate price would bring it within 
the reach of the poorest. 





THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 





The History of Napole on Buonaparte, with Engravings 
in steel and wood, 18mo. vol. 1, Murray. London, 
182%. 

Tue getting up of this book, as of every thing 
which proceeds from the same quarter, is admi- 
rable, and augurs well forthe series, of which it 
is the commencement. The life of Napoleon, 
also, must be considered a good specimen of the 
class of works to which it belongs, being vastly 
less pretending than the biographies of ‘ The 
Useful Knowledge Society,’ and much more fair 
and moderate than those which have generally 
appeared in * Constable’s Miscellany.’ The battle 
at Lodi Bridge offers a fair specimen of the 
author’s talents at description, though we are do- 
ing him some injustice in quoting it, as it brings 
his work into comparison with one of the finest 
passages in that of Sir Walter Scott. 

‘The wooden bridge of Lodi formed the scene o, 
one of the mest celebrated actions of the war, and wil! 
ever be peculiarly mixed up with the name of Buona-l 
parte himself. It was a great neglect in Beaulieu to 
leave it standing when ke removed his head-quarters to 
the east bank of the Adda: his outposts were driven 
rapidly through the old straggling town of Lodi on the 
10th ; and the French, sheltering themseives behind the 


walls and houses, lay ready to attempt the passage of 


the bridge. Beaulicu had placed a battery of thirty can- 
non so as to sweep it completely ; and the enterprise 
of storming it in the face of this artillery, and of a 
whole army drawn up behind, is one of the most daring 
on record, 

* Buenaparte’s first care was to place as many guns 
as the could get in order in direct opposition to this 





Austrian battery. A furious cannonade on his side of 
the river also now commenced, The General himself 
appeared in the midst of the fire, pointing with his own 
hand two guns in such a manner as to cut off the 
Austrians from the only path by which they could have 
advanced to undermine the bridge; and it was on this 
occasion that the soldiery, delighted with his dauntless 
exposure of his person, conferred on him his honorary 
nickname of The Little Corporal. luthe mean time, he had 
sent General Beaumont and tie cavalry to attempt the 
passage of the river by a distant ford, (which they had 
mach difficulty in effeeting,) aud awaited with -anxiety 
the moment when they should appear on the enemy’s 
flank. When that took place, Beaulicu’s line, of 
course, showed some confusion, and Napoleon in- 
stantly gave the word. A column of grenadiers, 
whom he bad kept ready drawn up close to the 
bridge, but under shelter of the houses, were in a 
moment wheeled to the left, and their leading files 
placed on the bridge. They rushed on, shouting 
Vive la Republique! but the storm of grape-shet for 
a moment checked them, Buonaparte, Lannes, Ber- 
thier, and Lallemagne, hurried to the front, and ral 

lied and cheered the men. The column dashed across 
the bridge in despite of the tempest of fire that 
thinned them. ‘The brave Lannes was the first who 
reached the other side, Napoleon himself the second. 
The Austrian artillerymen were bayonetted at their 
guns, ere the other troops, whom Beaulieu had _re- 
moved too far back, in his anxiety to avoid the French 
battery, could come to their assistance. Beaumont 
pressing gallantly with his horse upon the flank, and 
Napoleon’s infantry forming rapidly as they passed the 
bridge, and charging on the instant, the Austrian line 
became involved in inextricable confusion, broke up, 
and fled. The slaughter on their side was great; on 
the French, there fell only 200 men. With such ra- 
pidity, and consequently with so little loss, did Buona- 
parte execute this dazzling adventure—“ the terrible 
age,”’ as he himself called it, “ of the bridge of 


” 





* It was, indeed, terrible to the enemy. It deprived 
them of another excellent line of defence; and blew 
up the enthusiasm of the French soldiery to a pitch of 
irresistible daring. Beaulieu, nevertheless, contrived 
to withdraw his troops in much better style than 
Buonaparte had anticipated. He gathered the scattered 
fragments of his force together, and soon threw the 
line of the Mincio, another tributary of the Po, between 
himself and his enemy. ‘The great object, however, 
had been attained: the Austrian General escaped, 
and might yet defend Mantua, but no obstacle 
remained between the victorious invader and the rich 
and noble capital of Lombardy. The garrison of 
Pizzighitone, seeing themselves effectually cut o& from 
the Austrian army, capitulated. The French cavalry 
pursued Beaulieu as far as Cremona, which town they 
seized ; and Buonaparte himself prepared to march at 
once upon Milan. It was after one of these affairs 
that an old Hungarian officer was brought prisoner to 
Buonaparte, who entered into conversation with him, 
and amoug other matters questioned him ‘‘ what he 
he thonght of the state of the war?’ ‘* Nothing,” 
replied the old gentleman, who did not know he was 
addressing the General-in-chief,—‘‘ nothing can be 
worse. Here is a young man who knows absolutely 
nothing of the rules of war; to-day he is in our rear, 
to-morrow on our flank, next day again in our front, 
Such violations of the principles of the art of war are 
intolerable !” ’—Pp. 39—4 1. 


NEW MUSIC, 











‘ La Petite Capricieuse,’ dir Variee pour le Piano, et 
dedice @.A.C. B. Par G. F. Kiallmark, Clementi 
and Co. 

A PLEASING and familiar Grazioso e Scherzando, in 
C, with five variations, respectively exhibiting the 
various styles, Legato, Scherzando, Delicatamente, 
Agitato, and Alla Marcia, quite teachable, and accept- 
able to pupils of moderate practice and acquirements. 
It is composed by the younger Kiallmark, who is a 
brilliant and exceilent performer, as well as teacher, of 
his instrument, doing infinite credit to his preceptor, 
Moschelles. 


No. I. of the Gems of Melody for the Piano- Forte, with 
an Ace ompaniment for the Flute, (ad. hb.) Selected 
and Arranged by William Forde, Cocks and Co, 
Tuts is the commencing number of a very trifling, 

but pleasing, adaptation of admired airs, published 

briefly upon two pages for only 1s., and comprises 

Meyerbeer’s ‘ Giovinette Cavalier,’ from his ‘ Crociato.’ 

© Trifles light as air’ are frequently highly acceptable 

for teachers and incipient performers. 





* Rise, gentle Moon!” sung by Miss Love, in the histori- 
cal drama of * Charles the Twelfth, or the Siege of 
Stralsund. Written by J. R. Planche, composed by 
John Barnett. Mayhew and Co. 

Tus graceful and admired ballad has become so 
well known, that it may be, in a great measure, a work 
of supererogation to offer remarks respectiug it ; but it 
has not been sent to us before the present period, 
although its date of publication is rather distant. To 
those who have not heard it sung by Miss Love, or 
who have not yet met with it, we beg to say, that it is 
avery pleasing allegretto in waltz time, published in 
the key of C, (but performed a semi-tone lower, to 
render it more particularly suitable to the counter- 
tenor part of Miss Love's voice.) It is within a very mo- 
derate number of notes, consequently very easy of per- 
formance, and decidedly the most popular thing going. 
Instructive Exercises for the Guitar, containng Twenty- 

Jour Progressive Lessons, composed by F. Horetzky, 

op. 15, in two books, each 3s. Boosey and Co. 

A series of clever, well-arranged pieces, exhibiting 
a great variety of style and character, and in various 
keys ; toa teacher of the guitar they must be peculiarly 
acceptable, and the author is evidently a talented musi- 
cian and writer. 





My heart is with Thee.’ A ballad, sung by Mr. Gibbon, 
at the London and Provincial Concerts, Written by a 
Lady, the Melody by Mr, Gibbon, the Symphony and 
Accompaniments by Mr. Coote. Dale. 

Mr. Gippon’s melody is common-place, but in a 
lowing good style. The harmonising and arrangement 
of Mr. Coote, proves kim to be a very well-informed 
and clever artist, and the tout ensemble is altogether 
pleasing and desirable. Two wrong notes, accidentally 
engraved in the concluding chords on the first page, 
create a very mischievous error, as they form the pas- 
sage into the harmony of A minor, instead of C major. 


Introduction, and the ‘ British Grenadier’s March.’ Ar- 
ranged with Variations for the Piano-Forte, and in- 
seribed to Miss Wright, by George Vrederick Harris. 
Monro and May. 

A FLowING and brief Siciliano of one page, (in the 
key of C,) forms the introduction to the old martial 
air, and the whole arrangement and character of the 
piece eminently resembles that of ‘ La Petite Capri- 
cieuse,” noticed above, and composed by another 
George Frederick. The variations are eight in number, 
and exhibit much pleasing variety in a very familiar 
form, without puerility ; the fifth is very characteristic 
and is intended to imitate adrum., We cannot but 
notice the unusually superior manner in which it js 
brought out, especially as to the printing and paper, 


* Flow, gentle Deva.’ A Duet. Composed expressly for 
Mr. Braham and Mr. Phillips, and most respectfully 
dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl of Cawdor, by 
John Parry. Harmonic Institution. 

Mr. Parry is the Editor of the ‘ Welsh and Scot- 
tish Melodies,’ and is a very highly respected and 
clever writer. On the title to this work he has caused 
the words to be engraved, and his duet is composed in 
a very appropriate manner to them, expressing, by 
turns, all the alternations of ‘ grief and joy,’ of ‘ weal 
or woe,’ &c. 

* Flow gently Deva; on thy mossy banks 

The valiant Tudor sleeps ; sweet be his dreams ; > Andante 6-8 

And when he wakes, O may he wake to peace !’ j 

‘Ah! no; | hear the clashing sound of arms, ) Recitativo 

Rouse the gallant warrior. Rise, Tudor, rise! Agitato, in 

And lead us on—to death or victory '’ com, time. 

‘Then shall the bards in sad notes ring our 

“ok 5 OM } Largo. 

Or chaunt in happy strains the song of joy.’—Allegretto, 2-4. 
For two singers, (tenor and bass voices,) this duet 

must be very acceptable, and it is by no ineans difficult 

of performance. 





EDINBURGH LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A New rival of ours, to be ycleped ‘ The Edinburgh 
Literary Gazette,’ is about to make its appearance in 
the north, on the 16th of the present month. The pro- 
prietors, we understand, have secured the co-opera- 
tion of Professor Wilson, Mr. Lockhart, and we know 
not who besides. They have one contributor, who, if 
he really exerts himself for them, may well make us 
Southrons tremble for our reputation. If we had any 
jealousy of our brother periodicals, that cne of them 
which should presentits readers each twelvemonth with 
an article from the pen of Mr. De Quincey, would cause 
us more distress than one which should obtain, each 
week, all the fashionable intelligence that could be 
gleaned from all the discarded footmen in the metropolis. 
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A POETICAL EPISTLE. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETIIE.) 





[Tuts epistle was first pnblished in ‘The Horen,’ a journal 
conducted by Schiller; who may, therefore, be regarded as 
the friend addressed in it; and what is said of him is well 
suited to his ardent and noble character.) 





Now that the whole world reads, and that many a 
reader will only 

Turn impatiently over the leaves, and then snatching 
his own pen ; 

Dexterously graft on the dwarfishest book a new port- 
lier volume, 

I too, thou wilt have it, my friend, must add to the 
number, 

Writing to thee about writing, and telling thee all my 
my opinions, 

That so others again may broach their opinions about 
mine, 

And wave driving on wave may roll everlastingly on- 
ward. 

Thus however the fisherman goes out to sea, when the 
morning 

Summons him, if but the wind bids fair; he plies at 
his task still, 

Though his comrades by hundreds are skimming the 
glittering waters. 


Generous friend, thou hast so much at heart,—the 

good of mankind first, 

Then that of thine own countrymen, and, above all, of 
thy next-door 

Neighbour: thou dreadest the mischief of mischievous 
books. We have seen such 

Often, alas! What, then, ought one to do? what 
might be accomplished, 

Would honest men knit firmly together! were princes 
in earnest! 

It is a grave, a momentous inquiry, but happens to find 
me 

In an agreeable humour. 
smiling 

Under the warm bright sky, and the gentlest breezes 
are blowing, 

Cooling their wings in the waves, and gathering scents 
from the blossoms ; 

And, to the cheerful the world has a face of gladness ; 
afar off 

Care is seen floating away in thin clouds that are ready 
to vanish. 


The corn-clad country is 


All that my light slim pen marks down you may 

easily blot out ; 

Nor are the traces of types much more enduring or 
deeper, 

Though it is said they defy eternity. 
column 

Speaks to a thousand at once; but anon, just as every 
one, after 

Seeing his face in the glass, forgets it, in spite of its 
sweetness, 

So words, too, are forgotten, although they be 
graven by iron. 


True, the black 


Speeches are tossed to and fro with such marvellous 

ease, when a number 

Talk away, each only hearing himself in the words 
that he pours forth, 

Yea, only hearing himself in the words that proceed 
from his neighbour. 

Just in the same way fares it with books; all, every 
reader 

Reads himself out of the book that he reads ; nay, has 
he a strong mind, 

Reads himself into the book, and amalgams his thoughts 
with the author’s, 

Thus it is all lost labour, whene’er you endeavour, by 
writings, 

Man’s preconceived inclinations and made-up likings 
to alter. 

But you may do thus much ; you may strengthen him 
in his opinions, 

Or, if he be but a youth, this and that you perchance 
may inculcate. 


Shall I tell you my mind? it is life, life only, that 

fashions 

Men, and that teaches and trains them; words mean 
little, do little. 

True, we readily listen to all that confirms our own 
notions, 

But what we hear never forms those notions. 
we dislike aught, ‘ 

We may perhaps go along with its adyocaie, if he be 
clever, 


When 





But when escaped from his clutches we hasten adown 
the old sheep-track. 

Would you be heard with delight, and be hearkened to 
willingly, you must 

Flatter. Whether you speak to the mob, or to nobles, 
or princes, 

You must tell them all stories that place, as though 
living, before them 

Just what they like, just what they themselves would 
wish to befall them. 


Think you that all would have listened to Homer,— 
that all would have read him, 
Had he not smoothed a way into the heart, persuading 
his reader 
That he is just what he would be? and do we not in 
the high palace, 
Or in the chieftain’s tent, see the warrior exult in the 
Iliad ? 
While in the street, or the market, where citizens ga- 
ther together, 
All far gladlier hear of the craft of the vagrant Ulysses. 
There, every warrior beholdeth himself in his helmet 
2 and armour ; 
Here, in Ulysses, the beggar sees even his rags are en- 
nobled. 


Thus was I walking one day on the well-paved quay 

of the city, 

Dearly beloved by old Neptune, in which winged lioas 
are worshipped 

Almost as though they were gods, when a tale was a 
telling. A circle, 

Close, thick, breathless, surrounded the voluble tatter- 
demalion. 

Once, so he sang, I was driven by storms on the shores 
of an island, 

Called by the name of Utopia. 
other 

Out of this company ever set foot there ; it lies in the 
ocean, 

West of the Pillars of Hercules. There I was welcomed 
most kindly, 

Led to an inn hard by, had the best of both eating and 
drinking, 

All were on tiptoe to scrve me, my bed was the softest 
and warmest, 

Thus did a month glide swift as a song. 
forgotten 

Cares grim looks and the furrows of want; when in 
secret this question 

’Gan to disquiet me sore: What face will the reckon- 
ing puton, 

When thy meals are all done ? 
in my pocket. 

Do not bring me so much, I cried to the host; but he 
brought me 

Still more dishes and more. 
tress, and I could not 

Eat any longer ’mid all my uneasiness : so J entreated, 

Pray, master host, let my bill be a fair one. At this he 
grew angry, 

Eyed me askance with a dark look, caught up a cudgel 
and swung it 

Over my back, and the blows came pattering down on 
my shoulders, 

Down on my back without mercy, and beat me almost 
to a mummy. 

Fast as I could I ran off, and inquired for the Justice : 
he forthwith 

Sent for the host, who was now grown calm, and grave 
was his answer : 


I wot not whether an- 


I had fully 


There was not a doit 


This increased my dis- 


‘So must it be unto all who outrage the laws of our 
island, 
Wronging a host whose rights are sacred, and wickedly 
asking 
After a bill from the man who has courteously treated 
and fed them: 
Was I then tamely to brook such an insult? in my own 
house too ! 
Not I should have but a spunge and never a heart in 
my bosom, 
Had not my blood boiled over at such an offence to my 
honour,” 
Then said the Justice to me : ‘ Friend, think no more 
of your beating, 
For if you had your deserts your punishment would be 
much harsher. 
But if you choose to abide in this island and settle 
amongst us, 
You must prove yourself worthy and fit to be one of 
our body.’ 
‘Oh!’ I exclaimed, ‘ kind Sir, 1 have most unluekily 
never 





Felt any liking to labour, and nature gave me no talents 

So as to earn my bread at my ease: my brethren all 
called me 

Jack Do-nothing, and turned me away from the house 
of my father.’ 


* O then, Welcome amongst us,’ the Justice replied : 

thou shalt always 

Sit at the top of the table whenever the Commons as- 
semble, 

And shalt have in the senate the plsce thou nobly de- 
servest. 

Only be well on thy guard that no backslidings entice 
thee 

“ér to disgrace us by working, that no spade ever be 
met with, 

No oar ever be found in thy house ; for if so, in a mo- 
ment 

Thou wert utterly ruined, and no one would honour or 
feed thee. 

But to sit hour after hour in the market-place, folding 
thy arms thus 

Over thy well-filled paunch, and hearing the merriest 


ministrels 
Singing their ballads, and seeing the gay girls dancing, 
the glad boys 


Gambolling : these are the duties that thou must pro- 
mise and swear to.’ 


Such was the story he told; and there was not a 
hearer whose forehead 
Did not grow open and cheerful, and all on that day 
began wishing, 
That they could find such a host, nay, that they could 
get such a beating. 





SONNET.—THE BOAT. 





Why may not I, lulled like that boat to sleep 

By music of the waters and the sky, 

Motionless as the ripples passed me by, 

be cradled on the bosom of the deep ! 

While thro’ the vault of heaven soft breezes creep, 
And the sun dances on the golden river, 

Why must I stem, with toil and harsh endeavour, 
The streams which towards their ocean boundary sweep ? 
Is it that tenanted by a spark divine, 

A spirit of life and love, 1 may not glide 

In idleness, ner be by wind or tide 

Borne passively, a strength that is not mine, 

But ever towards the founts aloft that play, 

By patient toil winning my weary way ! 





The Exhibition of works of living British Artists, at 
the Gallery of the British Institution, we are informed, 
will close on Saturday next. 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND.—Dupin has calculated that 
the productive powers of France in 1780 were equal to 
the employment of 38,792,666 hands, and in 1826, to 
48,814,889, showing an increase of productive power 
equivalent to the employment of 10,202,223 hands in 
forty-six years. For England he estimates the same 
power in 1780 at 31,281,052, and in 1826 at 60,206,311, 
showing an increase in the same period of time equal 
to 28,935,270 of new hands! Such have been the 
rapid strides made in the productive powers of both 
countries mainly by the extended use and growing per- 
fection of machinery and the arts of industry. 

DENMARK VACCINATION.—The report of the ‘ Da- 
nish Council of Health’ states, that 28,419 individuals 
were inoculated with the vaccine matter during the 
year 1828 within the territory of Denmark Proper ; 
namely, exclusive of its German possessions, Green- 
land, the Faroe islands, and the colonies. We believe 
this to be the only country in which it is a law that no 
person can be received, confirmed, or employed in a 
public office, unless he produce a certificate that he has 
had either the small-pox or the cow-pox. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY NEPHEW’S DIARY. 





Dear Mr. Epiror, 

Tue following documents I gleaned from the 
voluminous journal of a lately deceased nephew. 
They are evidently written in the most careless 
manner, yet not without an occasional spice of 
affectation; and, therefore, my regard for the 
memory of one who was almost a child to me 
would have restrained me from publishing them, 
if I had not really believed they might be of some 
slight use to the present generation of young 
men. Of their general sincerity 1 have no doubt, 
though a passage here and there occurs in which 
the author seems to have got up the feeling for the 
sake of writing aboutit. You will judge whether 
they are suitable to your journal.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, R 


Jan. 2.—I foresee this will be a remarkable 
year in my life, and I am determined to record its 
progress. The years I passed at college were bar- 
ren—how could they be etherwise ? What were ma- 
thematics to me, and what was I to mathematics ? 
What even were the more genial studies which are 
encouraged in these ancient foundations? Interest- 
ing, no doubt, to a certain extent ; for it is true, 
though Mr. Campbell says it, that distance does 
lend a sort of enchantment to the view, but no- 
wise germane to the matter, nowise connected 
with the feelings and sympathies of which, as a 
citizen of this age, 1am conscious. And then, 
all our social intercourse—how much it partook 
of the same character! How little it savoured of 
reality, and yet how desperately we struggled to 
give it that taste! There was none of the imagi- 
nary quietness of the cloister,—for, to the best of 
our ability, we were men of the world ; and no- 
thing of the genuine bustle of society,—for our 
attempts to mimic it, though very praiseworthy, 
were eminently unsuccessful. Henceforth the 
course of my life will be different. Stiff breezes, 
of course, frequently ; sometimes real storms ; now 
and then araking fire from some hostile vessel ; but 
still it will be astraight, steady, onward course,—a 
conscious progress; not that iniserable tossing 
which brings with it the sensation of sickness, 
though we know all the while that we are only in 

* A painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean.’ 
My studies henceforth will mean something ; my 
converse with men and no, I did not mean 
women, though, by your smiling, Sir, you seem to 
say so—will all tend to something; and, come 
what will, that is a satisfaction. I will arrange 
my plans at once, (what delight in being able to 
arrange my plans for myself, without the inter- 
ference of tutors and statutes!) and adhere to 
them. Let me see—to law’s grave study—umph! 
—how much must one give to that? Will six 
hours do? Say, seven; then there will remain 
seventeen. Give seven to sleep, and five to 
nature; the deuce is in it, if one cannot make 
something of the other five. Political economy ? 
Yes, that is a good practical study, particularly 
belonging to this age. I begin with Mill’s ‘ Ele- 
ments’ to-morrow. That will occupy, say two 
hours. Two from five and there remain three: 
an hour anda half of this will do for metaphysics, 
—an hour and a half still on hand. Hang it, 
I shall have too much time. Well, one will want 
so much for odds and ends :—poetry, novels, and 
now and then a little history; and, perhaps, a 
new language. 





Jan. 5.—Law studying is very unfairly abused. 
Blackstone is very pleasant reading : I was quite 
annoyed to break off much earlier than I intended 
to-day, in consequence of an engagement to visit 
the National Gallery with some ladies. It is very 
hard that these public institutions are not open 
at more convenient hours. ‘To this, in fact, may 
be attributed nearly all the idleness of young 
men. Dined out: a sad interruption to one’s 
reneral studies. 

; Jan, 7-—Have cut all the pages of Mr. Mill’s 





work, and read the first chapter. It is a very 
wonderful book. What a model of a style! each 
sentence a light post carriage, fitted up for 
accommodation of one idée nette, as the French 
call it, and with none of the heavy baggage of 
clauses and qualifications. And a safe style ; you 
are so sure that it is not tricking you ; every word 
has been filtered half-a-dozen times through a lo- 
gical sieve, till it is perfectly free of all figurative 
particles; and no thought is admitted which is 
not willing to take the form of a dilemma. He 
disgusts me with the vagueness and intangibility 
of the law books. 

Feb. \.—Law is an intolerable study. No plain 
general principles; nothing clear, nothing de- 
monstrable; all a loose collection of facts and 
formalities. That I should submit to such 
drudgery! It is dry, disagreeable ; and is it quite 
right? am I not destroying the powers of my 
mind by doing so? and is not this a crime, the 
greatest that can be commiited? And what 
valuable time—time wanted for so many other 
studies—is consumed in these ruinous occupa- 
tions! Five hours have I buried this morning in 
‘Preston upon the Quantity of Estates ;’ and, 
when one has made due allowance for eating, 
sleeping, talking, walking, and visiting, five hours 
really constitute a very considerable majority of 
all that belong to me. I will take the subject into 
my serious consideration. 

* * * * * 

March 3.—What a glorious relief! I have 
thrown off the incubus of a profession, and hence- 
forth shall find, as Solomon did, atime for all 
things. There is a glorious satisfaction in the 
sacrifice I have made. To strictly meditate the 
thankless muse, instead of labouring to get 
on in the world! How I despise—no, that is 
not the word—how I pity the poor slaves who 
are still toiling night and day in the service 
of Mammon, grinding at his mill, trembling 
at his frown, or quailing beneath his lash! 
And it is not the mere luxury of freedom 
either, though that were much—there are the 
solid, tangible advantages. What a host of hours 
have I now at my disposal, which will yield a mise- 
rable return, if I get less than cent. per cent. 
out of them in the increased length of days, 
which wisdom confers on us; for Crichton died 
an octogenarian at thirty, and Newton was an 
older man than Methusalem. All my day to 
myself! How shall I dispose of it? Political 
economy—By the way, it is tery strange, that, per- 
fect writer asMr. Mill is,his book has made less im- 
pression upon methan any! ever read. It is strange 
thatalogical grappling-iron should not keep as firm 
hold of the mind as metaphorical bird-lime ; but 
so itis, and, therefore, henceforth I will try Ricardo 
or fsome of the Dii Minores of the school-Meta- 
physicians—Locke, Reid, Berkely, Hume—then 
a course of Greek philosophy, down all through 
the later Platonists—then have at the Germans, 
Kant, Fichte, Schiller, and the rest of them,— 
for which purpose the language must be learnt, 
but that will be the work of a very short time. 
Then to history. I doubt whether history is of 
any use—however, it must be read ; so it may as 
well be done thoroughly. I will read once more 
through Herodotus and Thucydides, then Diodo- 
rus Siculus, and the rest,—then all the Romans, 
reading Niebuhr to illustrate them—then the old 
Latin-English histories and the Chroniclers— 
then to France—the old history will not take 
long—Joinville to illustrate chivalry, Davila be- 
cause every one reads him; and then Thierry will 
do the rest. But the Revolution! Heaven and 
earth! there are ninety-six volumes must be read 
through, ora friend of mine assures me I shall not 
know aword about the causes of it, or the actors 
in it. Well, be it so. Then Italian history, 
Macehiavelli, Guicciardini; and to cut the matter 
short, as I have time on my hands, I will read 
through Muratori. Then there’s only Spain and 
Germany left, and these will be soon settled. Next 
comes the literature of the different countries. 





But I am very sleepy: so this, with my 
for studying physical science, I will res 
another day. 

* * * * * 

April 1.—How very absurd a notion it is, 
that the mind can gain any thing by mere in- 
haling: ef all useless habits, simple reading 
is the most utterly, absolutely useless. We 
gain more by half an hour’s writing than by 
a whole day of book-worming. This is the most 
important practical truth I have yet found out: 
it has saved me a world of trouble that I 
had created for myself; by acting upon it, 
my mind has gained more quickness and energy 
than it was ever conscious of in any previous part 
of its existence. The exercise of thought ac- 
quired from writing has enabled me to discover 
the holes in my metaphysical science, the vazue- 
ness of my notions on morals, the incohereney of 
my critical dogmas. The light that has burst in 
upon me, through the crevice of this one disco- 
very, is dazzling almost to painfulness. I must 
positively betake myself to some of my old reading 
habits, in order that I may have a shade against 
its excessive brilliancy. And what a difference 
there is in the actual effect of the two pursuits ! 
To read for its own sake, every one who has read 
knows and feels to be absurd ; whereas, writing, 
which is the expression of a man’s own thoughts, 
is good simply because it is so. We write, be- 
cause we have something to say, and all ultimate 
pleasure is quite needless. 

* * - * * * 

Aug. 3.—A lady asked me yesterday to show 
her some of my compositions in prose or verse. 
Ha! ha! to suppose that anything could remain 
in my desk, or that any one would take the into- 
lerable trouble of manufacturing compositions 
for any purpose except to influence the opinions 
of the fools called the public; or sell them to the 
knaves called Journalists! 1 have believed many 
delusions in my time ; but that was one to which 
I never yielded—thanks to my good genius. 

Sept. 1.—This day commenced anovel. It will 
certainly be completed in six weeks ; till that time, 
I shall seclude myself entirely from society, re- 
move into a small lodging in Austin Friars, rise 
punctually at three o’clock in the morning, and to 
prevent any disturbance from without, dispense 
with a servant, and order the knocker to be 
muffled. My diet will be, in the morning, dry 
toast, sopped in weak tea; at dinner, barley- 
broth, and, now and then, (but rarely,) w potatoe; 
in the evening, for the purpose of waking carly, 
very strong coffee. . 

Afternoon. —Have written three chapters. Cha- 
racter of my heroine—blue eyes, pale complexion, 
(mem. ‘ Oh, call it fair,’ &e.,) capable of intense 
feeling, and rides a bay filly (given by her 
uncle, an old East Indian); does not understand 
Latin or keep an album. A glorious creature! I 
am quite in love with her myself. What deligh 
there will be in writing about her! , 

Sept.4.—Did not rise till ten this morning ; 


for what use can there be in doing so till 1 re- 
move into my new lodging ? 
terruptions. * * * * Have just finished an 
argument with D upon the origin of ideas. 
I never met with a man so wedded to falsehood. 
Some of the remarks I made it was quite impos- 
sible for him to answer; and yet he would not 
allow that he was convinced. It is pitiable to see 
a man of some talent so obstinate and iynorant. 
I have pinned him down into my novel. It is 
always well to strike while the iron is hot; so, for 
a time, I have interrupted the 
story to introduce him. 

Sept. 12.—Dined out yesterday. Hateful 
necessity! Emily C is a beautiful creature, 
and unquestionably very clever. There was 
scarcely an observation I made which did not 
seem to strike her in the same way as it did my- 
self. This has considerably changed my concep- 
tion of my heroine, Hazel eyes are decidedly 
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preferable to blue. Emily C is fond of 
billiards, and maintains that ladies have a full 
right to play with a eue. My heroine shall 
play with a cue. I will not read Political 
Economy—that’s fixed. I escaped by a miracle 
from tumbling into an argument after dinner, 
with old Sir John L , about the Corn Laws ; 
and if Thad, then should I have gone with the 
Cain-mark of a young doctrinaire upon me for 
the rest of my life. The change in my plan has 
occupied me so entirely that I have added nothing 
to the work to-day; but my time has been well 
employed in thinking. 

Sept. &. Saturday.—I have been adding greatly 
to my stock of characters during the last few days. 
Have been at eight parties. Society is, after all, 
the proper field for observation. ‘There is a very 
plausible theory about plotting, meditating on 
one’s own heart, and so on; but what, after all, 
does it end in?—self-torment or sleep. 1 will ven- 
ture to say, that the man who sits down to think, 
invariably is either lulled to slumber by the bee- 
like humming of his thoughts, or kept awake by 
their hornet stings. In society, on the other 
hand—[ Hiatus valde deflendus.} 

November \.—Ilf I, had not heard the contro- 
versy which has just taken place between D 
and M upon the old subject of ideas, I 
could not have imagined that it was possible for 
a human being to be so utterly deficient in logic 
as the latter. The views adopted by the former, 
and the reasoning by which he supported them, 
were absolutely unanswerable, to one who knows 
any thing of the experience of his own mind ; 
and yet the coolness with which his opponent 
contradicted him! The more one believes, the 
more one is a man. M believes nothing ; 
he is therefore not a man. 

* * * * * * * 














March 9.—And so Louisa Mordaunt is dead ! 
How well I remember the cheek that I saw two 
months ago so very pale and transparent, covered 
all over with the rosiness of childhood. Good 
heavens ! it is not ten years since the time when 
I used to cultivate her youthful ambition for 
climbing trees, and to tease her by pulling down 
her long tresses, till they almost reached her feet, 
when she was summoned to show off in the draw- 
ing-room, and to row about on the lake, taking 
care that she should be well splashed at landing, 
all which she paid off by a hundred girlish wiles, 
worth a thousand of mine for cunning and wit. 
Only ten years! and during that time I have read 
—no not much of that either, but changed the 
whole of my opinions at least six times. And 
what of that—what have I had ever to do with 
these loose gloves, that I have stripped off so 
easily whenever they pinched my hand or became 
wet, or went out of fashion? Nothing! nothing ! 
If they had belonged to me, they would have ad- 
hered. I cannot throw a leg or an arm to the 
winds whenever I get dissatisfied with them; 
they are mine, and so were those hours of child- 
hoed! They have passed into my character, and 
they will not perish! Louisa! you were worth 
all the French and English and German philoso- 
phers that ever flung dirt into the well from which 
truth is never to be drawn up. 

April 7.—L—— says, he believes nothing but 
what is revealed to him through his senses: two 
months ago, I should have despised him for the 
assertion; now | envy him. Believe only what he 
perceives by his senses! Would to God I could 
believe as much! The paper on which J am 
writing, the ink which stains it, the hand which 
holds this pen, would to God that I could believe 
in them! Task not for a faith in unseen rea- 
lities ; the things around me are too impalpable 
for my grasp. I remember once in a typhus 
fever, while I was lying awake at night in that 
exquisite torture of weakness which takes hold of 
every separate limb and of the entire frame, I 
saw a form walk into my room and seize the light, 
and place itself at the foot of my bed. And then 





it put out the light,—for there was no need of it,— 
and gazed at me with two gory eyes that were 
bright enough to illuminate the whole room. 
And then with its long thin fingers with which 
it was pointing all the while at me, it plucked out 
those eyes and pelted me with them. And I looked, 
and for a moment there were, merely the hollow 
open sockets ; but soon I saw starting into them 
other eyes more gory and bloody than those 
which it had cast away, and again it hurled them 
at me, and again they grew up more red and 
horrible. Oh! that I could see the men and 
women about me with only one millionth part 
of the definiteness with which that scene presents 
itself to me in my sleeping and waking dreams ! 

Many leaves are torn out here: in a loose piece 
of paper, I found the following, written in a paler 
ink than the rest. 

Leonatus Posthumus was a liar. The being 
who embodies all that is contradictory and false 
in creation; the being with whose nature all 
discords are in harmony, and every thing that is 
harmonious in discordance ; that being is not a 
woman, but a young man, between the ages of 
ninteen and twenty-six. Note him well; incon- 
sistency is his, and yet he is consistently selfish ; 
mawkishness is his, and yet he endures the mawk- 
ishness of no one but himself; he is indifferent, 
yet not tolerant; he does not contemplate, yet he 
never acts ; he hates every thing, and here is his 
solitary praise ; because in that every thing is in- 
cluded the one thing that deservess to be hated— 
himself. Oh! that I were a lawyer again! The 
ruin of my mind, indeed! ‘ Ha! ha! ha! that 
joke will be the death of me. 





EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Tus delightful Exhibition, equally popular 
and fashionable, is not less attractive this season 
than it has been in any former year; on the con- 
trary, the applause and encouragement which 
have rewarded the efforts of our water-colour 
painters seem to continue producing their due 
effect, and to have aroused them to fresh exer- 
tions. Excellence succeeds to excellence through- 
out the Gallery: led on from one brilliant pro- 
duction to another, we examine the numerous 
collection in detail, insensible of the labour, and 
unconscious of a single sensation of weariness ; 
for, to the very last, specimens of taste and skill 
abound, and the attention is awakened, and the 
adiniration excited, by an unceasing succession 
of interesting works. Mr. Robson, Mr. Prout, 
Mr. Dewint, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Gastineau, Mr. 
Christall, shine forth with their accustomed 
splendour; while the productions of Mr. Copley 
Fielding and Mr. Cox, although more numerous 
than in preceding years, are more than usually 
excellent. The former of these two artists, in- 
deed, it must be allowed, bears away the palm 
from all his brother exhibitors. The success with 
which he has treated a variety of subjects in divers 
manners, all with consummate talent, and art, and 
effect, and with most discriminating propriety, is 
truly admirable. If his hand be recognisable in 
the several works he has produced, it is so to be 
known less by an identity of manner than by the 
spirited tone and artist-like style of the general 
treatment. 

* The Vessels in Yarmouth Roads,’ No. 11; the 
‘Telemachus going in search of Ulysses,’ No. 
103; the ‘View over the Earl of Chichester’s 
Park, from the Downs near Brighton,’ No. 117; 
the ‘View in the Isle of Ceylon, No. 124; and 
the ‘Shoreham Harbour,’ No. 193, may be taken 
as examples of the varicus powers and of the 
extended range of taste and talent of this accom- 
plished artist. Others aspire to excellence only 
in some single effect; having succeeded in 
making an impression, they think for the future 
but of how they shall turn to most profit, ina 
way least troublesome to themselves, the favour 
of the ‘best of patrons,’—to use Mr. Burford’s 





courteous language,—‘ an enlightened public.’ 
Reckless, therefore, of reputation, further than as 
it ‘brings grist to the mill,’ they go on, doing 
little more than copying from their own works— 
multiplying a hundred-fold a single effect, to the 
satiety, to the surfeit, even of the same enlight- 
ened public. They thus contribute their utmost 
to render the exhibition-room, which they crowd 
with their repetitions, a mere picture-bazaar. 
Mr. Fielding is not one of this class: he is no 
mannerist,as his ‘ Telemachus,’ ‘ Brighton Downs,’ 
and ‘Shoreham’ most amply testify. Every one 
of these is a master-piece in itself, and in a dis- 
tinct manner. The ‘ Telemachus,’? when first 
viewed, lies under the disadvantage—less, how- 
ever, by comparison than by its succession in 
point of time,—of calling to mind the works of 
Turner: but when the feeling, hence arising, of 
want of originality in the general effect of the 
picture is overcome, the drawing appears truly ad- 
mirable; the conception is poetical and classical, 
and the effect most golden and brilliant. The fore- 
ground, the figures, and the dark sea beyond, afford 
an example of richness and mellowness of tone in 
water-colours, not to be seen in the works of any 
other artist, and even in those of Mr. Fielding 
himself, rarely attained in so great a degree as in 
the picture before us. The view from Brighton 
Downs is the more to be admired on account of 
the poverty of the subject; yet what a delightful 
picture has the remarkable skill of this clever 
artist made of a landscape in itself so little 
interesting! The rich tone of the foreground, 
the brightness of the slanting downs going off 
into woods, in which the most harmonious variety 
of tints is intermingled, the termination of the 
prospect in a delightful blue distance, most art- 
fully managed, produce effects as pleasing as they 
are powerful. ‘In Shoreham Harbour’ how com- 
plete is the gloaming effect of the passing storm- 
cloud! how ably is the delusive appearance of 
distance thrown before the church om vessels! and 
how rich and transparent is the foreground, with 
the reflection of the fisherman on the wet sand ! 
And yet are all the effects we have admired in this 
and the other pictures wholly devoid of effort,— 
entirely free from every apparent artifice,—all 
appears perfectly unrestrained and natural. Of 
the other works of Mr. Fielding, ‘ The Vessels 
in Yarmouth Roads’ deserves the preference, if, 
indeed, it be not equal to either of those we have 
dwelt on. It is full of spirit and skill ; free, and 
vold, and natural. The remaining drawings are 
treasures, every one of them. 


Mr. Cox has contributed a vast number of 
drawings of extraordinary merit. Many of his 
works, indeed, are placed side by side with those 
of Mr. Fielding, ed prove the test of the compa- 
rison, to say the least, without disgrace. In one 
part of the room, we have four pieces by these 
two artists on similar subjects, in.a juxta-position, 
which much increases their interest. These are, 
if we remember rightly, ‘ Vessels oif Gravesend, 
200; * Coast of Folkestone,’ 201 ; Dutch Hay- 
boats,’ 209 ; ‘ Shore near Shanklin.’ The first and 
third are by Cox, the second and fourth by Field- 
ing: all four are small but delightful pictures. 
* Calais Pier,’ No. 212, by Cox, is one of his most 
important pictures ; it is exceedingly clever, and 
the rich variety of colour in the costume of the 
throngs on the mole is delightful ; yet, altogether, 
this is not one of the most sparkling and agreeable 
of the performances of our artist; nor are we 
quite satisfied that the scratching and hewing of 
the surface of the paper is a legitimate or com- 
mendable source of effect. To raise an objection 
to the employment of means so simple for pro- 
ducing a good and powerful result, may seem to 
contravene the principle which would look to the 
effect rather than to the mode pursued in attain- 
ing it; still it may be allowed us to suggest that 
knives and scissors are not brushes ; that scraping, 
ploughing, and hacking the superficies of the 
material is not drawing in water-colour ; and that, 
however successful the practice may have proved 
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in some instances, and in judicious hands, it is 
certainly one very liable to be carried to excess 
wd to be abused. It will then degenerate into a 
trick, as that of scumbling has already done,— 
witness more than one striking instance in the 
present Gallery, afforded by the works of some 
of the most eminent among the exhibitors, and 
several other examples in the water-colour room 
of the Exhibition in Suffolk-street. Among the 
numerous works of Mr. Cox, we may distinguish 
as super-excellent, ‘ Pastoral Landscape,’ 138 ; 
‘Interior of Maentreeog Church, North Wales,’ 
239, a simple, sketchy drawing, full of effect ; 
‘ Fish Market, Boulogne,’ 296; and ‘ Gleaners— 
Afternoon,’ asunny and brilliant picture, ‘ Wands- 
worth Common,’ 320, ‘ Boats on the Thames off 
Greenwich,’ 321, and ‘Coast Scene,’ 337, are truly 
gems. 

Mr. Dewint is much less universal in his sub- 
jects and style than Mr. Fielding and Mr. Cox. 
He has a manner somewhat hard, and his effects 
are more foreed; yet* have his productions a 
powerful charm. ‘The Barley Field, Norfolk,’ 
95*, is a pleasing drawing, and one of considerable 
force. In the ‘ Elijah’ No. 147, Mr. Dewint 
aspires to ahigher character, and he has soared 
on no feeble pinion. ‘The dryness and harshness 
in the trees in the corner of the picture may be 
objected to, but, throughout the rest of the draw- 
ing, the effect is delightful, and the composition is 
natural, picturesque, grand, and alpine. 

Mr. Robson’s drawings of mountain scenery 
excite general admiration ; they are pictures cer- 
tainly beautiful, but to us they appear too la- 
boured and ont of nature. A greater variety in 
manner would undeniably be desirable. Repeti- 
tions so frequent of similar effects, especially where 
those effects are so strong, never fail to tire and at 
last to offend. The architectural drawing in the 
Cathedral views of Mr. Robson is stiff and liny ; 
‘Durham,’ No. 204, forms a beautiful composi- 
tion; but it may be questioned if there were no 
other mode of getting a morsel of favourite red 
into the corner, than by introducing the dandy 
portfolio and pencil-case. : 

Mr. Barrett appears even to more advantage 
than usual this year. His works, although a little 
too uch bordering on mannerism, are delightful 
compositions, elegant, classical, and abounding in 
sentiment and poetry. The ‘ Ulysses on his re- 
turn, with his old servant Umeeus,’ No. 39, well 
merits applause in all these respects, as does also 
‘Sultry Evening,’ No. 112. ‘ Sunset,’ No. 273, 
‘Twilight,’ 319, and ‘ Moonlight,’ 376, are charm- 
ing little drawings, and less pretending but 
scarcely less beautiful than the golden mid-day and 
evenings of Mr Barrett, and certainly more true 
and satisfactory, because more free from one 
overpowering and usurping effect. 

Mr. Prout’s works do not make so conspicuous 
a figure this year as they did last. They are 
fewer in number, and smaller in dimensions, 
however equal they may be in the display of 
talent. Of the architectural pictures ‘ At Venice,’ 
a view of the Rialto, with the grand canal and 
boats and barges of the Continent in the fore- 
part, is the largest: it is a splendid drawing ; the 
water, boats and figures are richly coloured: 
the architecture, as usual, is most clear and 
effective. Of the other views of buildings we 
should give the preference to ‘ Verona,’ No. 79, 
(in the catalogue, by mistake, called Milan ; a view 
of * Milan,’ at No. 70, being styled at ‘ Veronz.’) 
This is a most picturesque subject, replete with 
variety of outline and other ingredients of a 
powerful picture ; and the skilful advantage taken 
of the variety of effects of light and shade, af- 
forded by the nature of the view, has rendered it 
a most delightful production. The ‘ Place de la 
Pucelle, at Rouen,’ where Joan of Are was burnt, 
is not more interesting in its subject to those who 
delight in associations, than it is forcible and 
spirited as a picture. In No. 153, from ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake,’ a vessel wrecked, Mr. Prout 
has treated a favourite subject with great success. 





The tall and bulky vastness of the stranded hull, 
as it lies stripped of its equipments, and left ex- 
posed on the bare shore, is ably and feelingly 
pictured. 

Mr. Gastineau’s drawings breathe a remarkable 
grace and beauty; they do not excite admiration 
by forcible and powerful effect, but they charm 
by their simplicity, elegance and truth. Wedo 
not mention ‘ Brougham Castle,’ and ‘ View in 
Bilstane Burn, Scotland,’ Nos. 202 and 203, with 
any desire to except the rest, but as two drawings 
which have left on us a strong impression of the 
qualities we have alluded to, as distinguishing 
the works of this artist. 

Mr. Christall’s wanderings in choice of subjects 
for his able pencil, have, during the past year, as 
it should seem, reached Scotland, where, in the 
simple style of head-dress and costume of the 
female peasantry, he has found models admi- 
rably suited to his classical taste. His principal 
drawing, ‘ Scotch Peasants, Loch Lomond,’ 173, 
is an excellent specimen of grouping, and of 
grand and free design. The heads and the ar- 
rangement of the hair are perfectly classical ; the 
former, perhaps, are even too refined for the oc- 
cupation of the figures to which they belong; or 
rather as we should say, perhaps, that this appa- 
rent effect arises from a certain degree of disere- 
pancy discernible in the drawings of Mr. Chris- 
tall, and which consists in the greater display of 
pains and labour in the heads than in the other 
parts of the picture. This defect is sufliciently 
observable in the drawing now under considera- 
tion; but it is still more obvious in a picture 
otherwise truly simple and delightful, ‘ Scotch 
Peasants, Loch Achray,’ 263, (unless we mistake 
the title and number.) In this drawing, a pea- 
sant girl of exquisite simplicity of form and 
drapery, and as tothe head, exceedingly beautiful, 
is stepping into a brook, and has already one 
foot in the water.. The head in this case, as in 
those we have mentioned, is more elaborate than 
the other parts of the drawing, and is, moreover, 
looking out of the picture, instead of down at 
the feet, as would be the natural attitude of a 
person in such a situation. In all the instances 
of this kind in Mr. Christall’s drawings, the heads 


scarcely appear to belong to the picture. ‘The 
Scotch Peasant,” Loch Lomond,’ 303, ‘A Girl 


sitting at needle-work, and the Scotch Spinner, 
Luss, N. B.’ 368, are quite free from this ob- 
jection, and are charming drawings. ‘ Fern 
Burners, Goodrich, Herefordshire,’ is not one 
of the exceptions.’ The maiden, seated up 
in so beld and formal a manner, looks as if she 
were perched on a ricketty waggon-load of fern, 
moving onwards, and appears endeavouring, by 
keeping herself erect, to preserve the equilibrium 
of the tottering mass. We were surprised, on 
examining the picture, to find her seated on 
terra firma. 

The other numerous and interesting productions 
of the various clever and popular artists whose 
naines and works figure in this exhibition,our want 
of space obliges us, however reluctantly, to dismiss 
with a more cursory notice. Mr Hills’ best work 
is No. 22, ‘A Stag in Highland Landscape,’ the 
landscape by Mr. Robson. The animal is most 
noble, and drawn with great life and spirit. He 
elevates his antlered crest, and snuffs the air as 
if endowed with life. The picture is altogether 
most masterly. ‘ Cedric showing to Richard and 
Ivanhoe the bier of Athelstane,’ is a very clever 
drawing, by Mr. 'T. Fielding. There are several 
other pieces by the same artist, treating historical 
subjects with considerable efert and great sim- 
plicity. Mr. Ifunt, in simple figures without 
number, is amazingly clever, but lamentably 
vulgar; and in a few landscapes, he is minute, 
harsh, and maunered. Mr. Byrne has several 
beautiful landscapes, but transgresses in attempt- 
ing sunny effects, & Ja Turner, of which 
the town will soon grow nauseated even to the 
loathing of the prototype himself, unless he 
breaks the necks of some of his followers. Mr. 





Austin’s landscapes have a variety of powerful 
effects, but his pictures are not altogether agree- 
able and harmonious. The ‘ Interior of the Abbey 
St. Owen, at Rouen,’ by F. Mackenzie, is an ex- 
cellent architectural drawing. Mr. J. PF. Lewis 
has seven or eight very clever sketchy pictures. 
His ‘Oxford Bachelor’ is capital; his ‘ Feeder 
and Dogs’ is also excellent. The grouping of 
‘The Peasants of the Italian Tyrol at their 
devotions’ is delightful; but the foliage is 
too massy and impenetrable. Mr. Evans, the 
drawing-master of Eton School, (as we under- 
stand,) proves himself fully competent to the 
important situation. He has a number of very 
clever drawings, principally river scenes in the 
neighbourhood of Eton. ‘The ‘ Danish Merchant 
Ship off Yarmouth unlading Timber,’ 8. Cote- 
man, is drawn with great boldness and clearness of 
effect, but the water is hard and muddy. ‘ Saul,’ 
by G. Cattermole, 196, is a very clever sketch ; 
the figure of the monarch is simply grand, and 
deserves to be treated on a larger scale. There is 
more composition and fancy in ‘ Morning,’ by the 
same artist, but the contrasts in the colouring are 
more harsh and repulsive. The head of the 
female is pretty, although it has a too affected 
turn; that of the knight is very sketchy and 
spirited. 

‘ The Corsair’s Isle—the parting of Medora and 
Conrad—Evening,’ No. 229, D. Harding, is a 
very classical and beautiful composition. The 
distance, the ‘unclouded blaze of living light’ 
over the dark blue sea, is not brilliant to excess, 
but is glowing, bright and natural. ‘The Red 
Lion,’ G. Pyne, No. 233, is remarkable among 
other merits for an exquisite effect of blue distant 
scenery, appearing beyond a natural avenue of 
umbrageous foliage. Mr. F. Nash has several very 
cleverly drawn landscapes, with the introduction 
of buildings or architectural ruins. The new dis- 
coveries near York are interesting, for the sake 
of the subject, independent of the merit displayed 
in the execution of the picture: but the view of 
the Gallery of the Louvre is the work in which 
Mr. Nash has displayed most taste and skill, and 
produced the most agreeable picture. 

The skreens are as rich in pearls as Prince Es- 
terhazy’s hussar jacket. Some of the gems which 
adorn them we have noticed already: we regret 
that we cannot go through the list of those that 
remain, but must conclude with applauding the 
‘Roman woman of Subiacco’ and the ‘Gensano 
Peasants’ of Mr. Penry Williams; both are exceed- 
ingly clever and delightful drawings. To our fair 
readers we are sure that the ‘ Wedding,’ Miss L. 
Sharpe, will require no recommendation from us 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 








Tue Royal Academy is a mean, avaricious, pal- 
try, shabby, stingy, miserable society. We defy its 
best friends to gainsay our assertion. ’Tis true 
it gives a dinner once a-year to Dukes and Mar- 
quisses, and other Lords and patrons,—for such an 
ostentation of hospitality promotes the interest as 
much as it flatters the ambition and pride of its 
members,—and, once in a revolution of nine sum- 
mers, it sends a painter, a sculptor, and an archi- 
tect to Rome. It isas rich as Croesus, they say ; yet 
look at the dirty, beggarly condition of its domi- 
cile, which cannot have experienced even the fresh- 
ening effect of a new coat of paint these fifty years ! 
How ill does the munificent donation of his Majesty, 
the splendid gilt bronze chandelier, assort with the 
miserable shabbiness of all that surrounds it! (in 
non-exhibition scasons, we mean, of course.) One 
would have thought that the very possession of so 
splendid an ornament would have shamed the 
Council into the expenditure of a few poor pounds 
in the cleaning and embellishment of a room in 
which to suspend it. No such thing! Nor evena 
few shreds of cloth, andthe cost of an old woman’s 
labour for an hour or two, will the directors of the 
concerns of the establishment afford towards the 
mending of Thornhill’s tattered copies (and very 
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good and fair copies they are, although ragged 
from age and neglect) of the famous Cartoons. 
They employ their livery-servants to receive the 
public and their money, rather than incur the petty 
expense of asix weeks’ stipend to some worthy old 
gentleman of respectable look and address to pre- 
side at their receipt of customs. But, above all, 
(and this is our great complaint, and has set us 
reflecting on these niggardly proceedings,) look 
at the catalogue, the poor, wretched catalogue, 
without a rag to cover its nakedness. On a cal- 
culation of the number of these books sold, and 
the price exacted for them, it will be found that 
the Academy might present them to the public 
as elegant annuals, illustrated and bound in gold 
and satin, and yet be no losers. The first three 
hundred they dispense clear them of all cost ; and 
the receipts from the thousands remaining, are so 
much net profit to go to their overflowing coffers ; 
yet have they not the grace to allow us half a 
shect of stained paper, nor even a fly leaf, to pre- 
serve the title-page from dust and moisture, or 
the peach-blossom kid that covers the delicate fin- 
gers of our fair companions from the soil of the 
ill-savouring ink. It was but yesterday, that, hap- 
pening to take up the glove of as charming a 
maiden as ever entered the exhibition room, either 
to see orto be seen, and who to our knowledge had 
never before shown a single d/ve symptom, how 
great was our surprise, on finding the forefinger 
very legibly impressed with broken scraps of 
horrid Latin. Virtus impetus ex natura 

dactrind. Deep was the suffusion of the 
lovely girl, all innocent as she was of learning, of 
Latin, or of secret understanding, when the rough 
old gentleman, good uncle Matt, exclaimed, ‘ Ah, 
ah, my sweet slyboots, who has been lecturing 
you on learning, and virtue, and natural impulses? 
and that in Latin too! Must we look to our 
clerks, to our scholars, to our printers, as well as 
to our Don Basilios, and our music and drawing 
masters ?? Vain was every protestation—the joke 
was circulated with little mercy, until,unfolding a 
dog-leaved roll lying on the table, we read aloud, 
‘The Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
MDCCCXXIX. The sixty-first. Virtus, etiamsi 
quosdam impetus ex naturd sumit, tamen perfici- 
enda doctrind est. Quine, 12. 

To prevent the recurrence of such untoward 
accidents to our fair companions ; out of respect 
for the dead—languages we mean; from regard 
to cleanliness, as respects the living, to say no- 
thing of neatness, less of elegance ; and, though 
Jast not least, for the sake of their own credit ; 
we humbly implore their High Mightinesses the 
President and Council of the Royal and Opulent 
Academy, for the future to afford the visitors to 
their Exhibition a wrapper to their catalogue. 

Of the pictures to which this catalogue refers, 
it is not our intention this week even to com- 
mence a detailed account. We have the months 
of May and June before us ; and this is probably 
the last Exhibition of the season to which our 
attention will be called. It generally forms the 
army of reserve ; and we conclude that the case 
will be the same with this as with former 
campaigns. We were present at the opening, 
and the rooms were soon crowded with visitors 
and artists, and the exclamations, ‘ What a 
splendid Exhibition !? were general. We our- 
selves joined in the general cry; but, on ad- 
dressing ourselves to the task of giving a report 
of its contents, we find the impression they have 
left by no means so flattering. Mr. Newton’s 
portrait of ‘A Young Lady, in a Cauchoise 
Dress,’ No. 114, is the only picture with which 
we remain perfectly satisfied. We do not pledge 
ourselves, however, to this general opinion, and 
shall be happy to give our suffrage in favour of 
the Exhibition, if, on the second reading, we shall 
be able to find sufficient grounds. We shall com- 
mence the examination of its contents, in detail, 
next week. The Water-Colour Exhibition well 
deserves to be left in possession of the field in the 
interim. 





EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS OF ILLUS- 
TRIOUS PERSONS. 


Tue display at the rooms of MM. Harding and 
Lepard, in Pall Mall East, of the drawings made 
from original paintings, for Lodge’s ‘ Portraits 
of Illustrious Persons,’ is nét the least interest- 
ing, even as regards the arts,—as a literary work, 
the ‘ Portraits’ belong to another departinent of 
our Journal,—of the many exhibitions which 
accumulate in this gay month, for the gratifica- 
tion of the world of elegance and taste. Inde- 
pendently of the curiosity which we naturally 
feel to contemplate authentic resemblances of the 
personages of note, whose actions have acquired 
for them a conspicuous place in history, to form 
acquaintance, as it were, with illustrious dead, 
and to realise or correct the notions which the 
tale of their exploits has created, of their aspect 
and figure,—a curiosity which these drawings 
afford us an opportunity of indulging most satis- 
factorily,—the collection presents us, moreover, 
with a partial history of the art of painting. 
The several masters from whose works the 
drawings which constitute it have been made, 
form links, in an unbroken chain, which connects 
the revival of the art in this country with the 
state in which it flourishes at present,—from 
Holbein, and even a predecessor of his, the 
unknown limner of the fifteenth century 
who has left us the portrait of Elizabeth of 
York, down to the great Sir Joshua. Through 
the ages which have intervened, we may trace, 
even in the copies before us, the expressive but 
hard manner of the early German school; the 
free and masterly style of the luxuriant Rubens ; 
the ease and spirit of the accomplished Vandyke ; 
the elegance and elaborate beauty of Lely; the 
courtly air and spiritless style of Kneller ; and the 
ease and life, and the genius-directed touch of Rey- 
nolds. In short, we have felt a real pleasure of 
various kinds in going over these portraits. The 
chimneys of the two principal rooms, more espe- 
cially, are calculated to excite a high degree of in- 
terest. Over the first, are Henry VIII. and his 
family ; of these, the d/vedy Queen Mary is not 
the least pleasing ; the portrait is one of the most 
highly-finished of the set; and notwithstanding 
our present well-grounded dread of the stake, we 
cannot deny that the indications of an amiable and 
genial spirit are to be perceived in her likeness. 
The portrait of Queen Elizabeth, notwithstanding 
the endeavour to flatter her into beauty, has a 
cold and uninviting physiognomy ; it is remarkable 
principally as an instance of the taste of the 
times as exemplified in the costume, which is ela- 
borately figured with allegorical devices: while 
a coiling serpent, emblematic of her wisdom, is 
figured on the sleeve, the skirt of the gown is 
set with ears and eyes most nicely painted. In 
the cold and formal physiognomy of Queen Eli- 
zabeth we could well fancy a blue ; but who would 
suspect the sweet Lady Jane Grey, as here pour- 
trayed, of being a learned dame? This head is 
really beautiful; the artist who executed it, we 
perceive,is not known, and, judging from the copy, 
we should conclude the picture to be of a later 
date, or to have been executed by an artist who 
had made greater progress than Holbein. The 
chimney of the next room is occupied by the 
works of Vandyke, and the portraits, principally, 
of the Royal House of Stuart. Among the ex- 
ceptions is that of the Earl of Arundel, by Rubens, 
which is one of the most spirited pictures in the 
whole collection, and has been copied with great 
discrimination and fidelity to character by Mr. 
Hilton. . . 

Many portraits have been added to the Gallery 
as exhibited last year. Among these are the 
Marquis of Granby and Admiral Rodney, (both 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds,) Sir Robert Walpole, 
Sir Isaac Newton, the Philosopher Boyle, and 
the great Earl of Peterborough, which is consi- 
dered as having peculiar claims to attention, since 
the personage it represents is an example, unique 





until within the last two years, of a person in 
whom the command of armies and the Premier- 
ship had been united. Among the portraits 
of this collection which derive a peculiar and 
additional interest from their rarity, we find 
several which have never before been engraved. 
Such are those of H. Grey, Duke of Suffolk ; 
Blanch Somerset, Baroness Arundel of Wardour ; 
Lord Treasurer Southampton ; Charlotte Tremou- 
ille, Countess of Derby; Henry Spencer, Earl 
of Sunderland, (of which a private plate had been 
engraved for the heretofore Earl Spencer ;) Henry 
Danvers, Earl Danby; and Robert Dormer, 
Earl of Caernarvon, of whom there is extant a 
head only. Besides these, the following may be 
mentioned as fresh portraits of persons previously 
engraved from other pictures, viz., Queen Eliza- 
beth, Mary Queen of Scots, Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, one of the handsomest men of his time, the 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth, the dashing Chan- 
cellor of his day ; Sir Thomas Gresham, Lady 
Jane Grey, and Earl of Arundel and Surrey. 

In quitting this Exhibition, we cannot refuse 
ourselves the satisfaction of offering a tribute of 
applause to the zeal and diligence with which the 
collection of drawings has been formed, and the 
liberal spirit with which the possessors of the 
several original paintings have ient them for the 
purposes of this splendid and popular work. Of 
the publication itself it may be said, that it is a 
laudable example of the adoption, for the classes 
of society blessed with opulence, and, as regards 
the elegancies of literature, of that principle hap- 
pily, although too recently resorted to, which 
looks for reward and profit to an extensive sale 


rather than to costly price,—a principle by which’ 


the interests of the public and the publisher are 
equally promoted. 





AN ITALIAN STORY. 


A MOURNING maiden sat beside the tomb 
Of one beloved, alone and silently ; 
Seeming amidst the elemental gloom 


A creature of the elements to be; 
So motionless and pale she was : her face 
Was propped upon her elbow, and her knee 


Supported this, while from her eyes apace 

Two crystal streams were sent; her golden hair 
Escaping from its bonds, with lawless grace 
Swam on her ivory neck, which else were bare ; 
Or lifted by the west wind’s amorous breath, 
Floated abroad upon the midnight air, 


Like a sweet meteor wantoning bencath 
The cold moonbeams. Anon, the lady rose, 
And from the tomb-stone took a faded wreath 


Of amaranth and cypress, which her brows 
Had garlanded at the sad funeral ; 

And bending over it, in deep repose 

Stood fixed, like chiselled marble in the hall 

Of a proud palace ; with the dead leaves playing 
Her fingers moved ; yet ’twas unconscious all : 
As o’er the chords of his beloved harp straying 
A harper’s hand makes fitful melody, 

No impulse of triumphant song obeying, 


But when inwrapt in mingled memories, he, 
Forgetful of his age and of mankind, 

Sits on a cliff at sunset pensively,— 

So strayed her fingers ; but her absent mind 
Was in the grave with the beloved dead, 
Grudging to have been left alone behind 

In a cold world, whence hope and joy were fled 
With him that lay before her. They had been 
Children together, in one mansion bred ; 


Together they had roamed through valleys green, 
And stood upon the sea-cliff’s dizzying peak, 

Over the waters which might thence be seen, 

Gazing delighted ; too entranced to speak 

The joy that either felt ; and when soft tears 

Stood in their eyes, and to her crimson cheek 

The eloquent blood came rushing, when their ears 
Were filled with sounds which air, and earth, and sez 
Blend with the music of the eternal spheres 
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In one complex of mightiest harmony ; 

And when the gorgeous sun before them leapt 
Out of the night, whose dewy curtains he 
Putteth aside, and from the day-spring crept 
The lagging stars ;—in that most joyful hour 
They turned to one another and they wept, 


Feeling the presence of the awful power 
Who is the God of all created things, 
Whose shrine’s the world, on which hedown doth shower 


The fountains of deep joy, whose bubbling springs 
Are in man’s soul ; that sick with passionate thought 
Each yearneth towards his like, and finding, clings 
To that firm stay. Thus with deep feeling fraught, 
Their hearts looked through the lovely universe, 
Then in each other found whate’er they sought. 


And so they loved. Alas! that e’er the curse 
Of Mammon fell upon the gentle earth ! 

Or tyrannous gold, love’s foe the most adverse, 
Broke from the hidden caverns of its birth ! 
Young Cosmo’s father was a stern old man, 
Loveless and cold; him moved not any worth 
Of heart or mind, but ever pale and wan 

He brooded o’er his gains : with harsh delight, 
If in such dead hearts lively pleasure can 

Be ever found, toiling from day to night 

To cumber heap with heap : yet he was old 
And beut beneath his years, and never might 
Enjoy his store! This man, athirst for gold, 
And careless of all else, his stern command 
Laid upon Cosmo, if he would behold 

His father’s face again, to take the hand 

Of one he loved not; proud, of high estate, 
The daughter of a magnate in the land. 

Alas! that men should be so full of hate! 
Well knew the tyrant that his victim’s heart 
Was to Rosina given: she, desolate, 

And scarce alive for grief, now walked apart 
Among the turfed valleys, where before 

She roamed with Cosmo ; so with tender art 
She hid her anguish, till the swift hours bore 
The wedding morn, and then with curious skill 
She drest herself, and a sweet sad smile wore 


Upon her lips ; so sweet, it boded ill 
Mid such heart-breaking sorrow. The sun shone 
Gloriously, as up the church-crowned hill 


The rich procession moved ; and a glad tone 

Was in the pealing of the marriage bells ; 

Yet gloomy seemed the day to many a one, 

For sorrow, like a foul magician’s spells, 
Darkened the beams, and jangling through the air, 
The music seemed to startle those still dells. 

Some knew Rosina’s tale : so here and there 

It passed in stifled whispers, and the men 

Stole softiy to the front, to see that fair 


And gentle dame ; but these rode back again 

Less like to wedding guests than a sad band 
Carrying the corpse of one untimely slain. 

The bridegroom rode not with them ; it was planned 
That he should meet them at the church, and all 
Might laugh to see upon the bride’s right Land 

The crooked greybeard ride like a gallant tall, 

Had any heart to laugh ; but on they rode 

As sad and silent as a funeral 


To the church-door, and vainly there abode 
Till Cosmo should come forth ; so in they past ; 
They found him not ; nor seemed the church to bode 


A wedding, for the shutters were all fast, 

The dust lay on the floor, and round were hung 
A few black plumes, for on the Sunday last 
There Was a burial : the dark hangings swung 
When the door opened. There was not a priest ; 
The font was dry, and bere and there were flung 


The benches, from their Sunday rule released. 
But still they persevered ; a bridesman went 

To summon Cosmo ; and the fear increased 
When he returned not ; twice again they sent, 
And still no tidings ; then the sneering sire 

Rode back himself to speed him. Their intent 
Was baffled ; Cosmo, in his rich attire, 

Lay poisoned in his chamber! Oh, how pale 
Came back the bridesmen! And the chafing ire 
Of the old man was chilled! How soon the tale 
Was whispered through the throng; and she that came 
To be a bride rode in her wedding veil 





From the sad house of woe ; self-scourging shame 
Gnawed at the old man’s heart-strings, for he knew 
That he had slain the last who bore his name, 


And was alone. His tremulous looks he threw 
Upon Rosina, who in the church-yard knelt 

In prayerlegs agony ; then anguish due 
Convulsed him, for her broken heart he felt 
Had been his work ; so he was stricken sore ! 
But she who saw that Heaven had justly dealt 


With him, drew near, and to upbraid forbore, 
But mixed her tears with his, and kissed his cheek, 
Trying to comfort him ; and when he tore 


The grey locks from his head, with counsel meek, 
Checking her sobs, she stilled his just despair, 
And from God bade him consolation seek, 

For earth bad none. But when men came to bear 
The body to the grave, she went before 

Crowned with a garland, and she shed no tear ; 
Till after many nights she stole once more 

To sit beside her lover ; then her heart 

Gave way, and all its springs at once ran o’er ; 
And so from night to night with gentle art 
Deceiving those who watched her, she still came 
To weep upon his tomb, whose mortal part 

Was all that now remained, an empty name,— 
The memory of past joy, lifeless and tame! 





THE DRAMA. 





King’s Theatre. 

Tur strange discouragement of the opera buffa, 
not merely in this country, but even under those more 
congenial skies where it had its origin, and where it 
would have every natural auxiliary from the temper and 
genius of the people, seems to be abandoned in one or 
two cases by convention; and the ‘ Barbiere di Seviglia,’ 
is chiefly proof against it. ‘This opera, the freshest 
creation, as it has been called, of the Gran Maestro, 
endures through all vicissitudes, and rivalry, and po- 
pular fickleness: it was applauded as warmly, when 
Madame Malibran Garcia took the part of Rosina, as 
in the days of Camporese. Considering that this cannot 
be owing to our having hitherto imperfectly known its 
music, or to its having been performed in a less able 
style formerly, or to any other of those causes which 
lift a drama upon its repetition to an unprecedented 
popularity, there can be but one conclusion, that the 
opera in itself is not made of perishable stuff. In 
some respects it has received an augmentation of 
strength, and in some it has fallen off, since we last 
heard it. Bordogni, the representative of the Count 
Almaviva, is a scientific and florid singer ; but he has 
not the power even of Curioni. Much of his natural 
sweetness of tone is consequently lost under the uproar 
of accompaniment; and, even in the soft music of 
* Ecco ridente il cielo,’ his weakness scarcely allowed 
allowed him to make any impression. He has, how- 
ever, a manly person, an experienced deportment on 
the stage, and contrives to throw in his voice during 
the gaps and intervals, so as to aid the general effect, 
by precisely the same means as William Knyvett does 
in his quartetts. Signor Graziani, who took the part 
of Bartolo, is by far the best representative of the cha- 
racter we have seen. His humonr is dry, temperate, 
and easy. His action and utterance go well together ; 
and it might be difficult to determine whether 
the one or the other give hima better title to our 
praise. It was the fashion in our vicinage of the pit, 
to compare Le Vasseur with Porto, in the part of Ba- 
sello, the music-master, and with no advantage to the 
former. But this was done, perhaps, on the old prin- 
ciple, ‘ extinctus amabitur,’—for, though no voice can 
reach the ‘ depths profound’ with such boldness and 
strength of intonation, yet the quality of Porto’s sing- 
ing cannot be otherwise praised, than as it showed a 
rather miraculous command of such gruff and refrac- 
tory materials, and his acting in serious parts was 
heavy ; whilst in comic character, he has not the 
judgment to save himself from mere buffoonery. Sorry 
should we be to say any thing that would diminish the 
fair fame of so excellent a gentleman as Signor Zu- 
chelli ; but, when we offer an objection to his per- 
sonation of Figaro, we conceive that as he herein 
aspires to an unfair fame, our scruples may be 
spared. In the first place, then, he is too cumbrous a 
creature for the agile and vivacious ‘ factotum della 
citta.”. In the next place, his drollery keeps pace 
too nfuch with his powers of locomotion, and does 
not succeed, and vary, and twist itself with suf- 
ficient versatility. Neither can his good-natured face 





express adequately the roguishness of his calling, 
and especially as shown in its particular agency 
throughout this opvra. Perhaps even his great taste 
and vocal excellence prevent his due fluency in the cha- 
racter which the styles of Ambrogetti, De Begnis, and 
Pellegrini are so well adapted to support. In the more 
quiet comic parts, such as that of Don Magnifico in 
‘La Cenerentola’ which he is now about to perform, 
or if it were not beneath him, even that of Bartolo, in 
this very opera, he would be unrivalled. But jam satis. 
It is a species of self-injury to find fault with Zu- 
chelli. 

As to Madame Malibran Garcia, she is an admirable, 
an almost perfect Rosina. Her look, her gestures, her 
voice, and the style of her singing, give each its tri- 
butary aid to the excellent effect of the whole. To us 
it seemed that in this part she both sang and acted better 
than in Desdemona. Her singing, though scarcely of 
the highest order, was everywhere free from fault,— 
tempered, expressive, and clever. Her acting is arch 
in the extreme, running through all the varieties of 
mood and disposition, which Rosina herself announces 
in the ‘losono docile,’ &e. A simplicity half assumed, 
a gentleness that is always on the verge of something 
more impassioned,—maiden modesty mixed with the 
cunning which love makes premature,—this and much 
more is represented by her with a fidelity not even 
equalled by Mademoiselle Sontag. The first scene in 
which she appears at the balcony, opening with the 
words ‘ Non é venuto ancora?’ admirably exemplified 
these attributes of the character. The impatience and 
mock obedience to her guardian, and sly by-play with 
her lover, were capital ; and seemed rather so, because 
this scene is generally sacrificed to give the heroine an 
opportunity of a better extrata with the air of ‘ Una 
voce poco fa.’ This well-known composition scarcely 
savoured of itself, as sung by Mad. Malibran. Avoid~ 
ing any competition with those who rest their credit on 
the agility with which they run through the flowing 
and ornamented passages, she makes a substitution for 
the quick and hackneyed cadences, in a more staccato 
and original style, and particularly in the return to 
the words ‘ E cento trappole,’ which she diversities by 
a most ingenious deviation from the old text. Here, 
too, she infuses some of her dramatic cleverness ; and 
passes from the first stanza, which is all self-commen- 
dation, into the second, which contains a confession of 
her being a vixen, with such an expressive emphasis, by 
way of transition, on the words ‘ Ma se mi toccano,’ 
as would suffice of itself to distinguish her Rosina 
from,all her predecessors. This is not to be con- 
sidered in disparagement of those predecessors, for 
even in this song she has been surpassed by others, 
though not exactly in the same style. Another 
instance of her discretion in avoiding a comparison 
with more accomplished singers, occurs in the music 
scene, where, instead of Rode’s variations, or any 
other show-piece, her master directs her to try a 
canzonet, ‘del maestro Garcia ;’ and accordingly she 
sings a Spanish air,—we suppose, by her father, the 
late accomplished tenor at this theatre,—and a most 
wild and singular composition it is. 

Without pursuing the minutix of her part any fur- 
ther, we shall only express a hope, contrary to our con- 
temporaries, of seeing her in some other comic cha- 
racter ere long ; and as Cenerentola is already taken by 
Mademoiselle Sontag, let us look forward to Ninetta ; 
or, if it were not a presumptuous wish, we might 
whisper the words, ‘Ii matrimonio segreto,’—but we 
have done. 


Drury-Lane, Monday. 

MASSANIELLO ror EVER! ‘ Massaniello, ou le Pé- 
cheur de Portici,’ at the King’s Theatre, ‘ Massaniello, 
or the Dumb Girl of Portici,’ at Drury-lane and the 
Coburg! If the barrel-organs haven’t enough of 
this by and by, then is ‘ Der Freyschutz’ no longer a 
precedent. The original opera was successful enough 
in Paris to give a good promise of becoming popular 
here ; but people were warned by the fate of ‘ La Dame 
Blanche,’ and so the ‘ Muette de Portici’ of Auber was 
first presented to us in the shape of a ballet. Thus 
travesticd, it has led the way to other versions of the 
same story, ornamented by the same music, and sup- 
ported by the same stage-expedients. ‘That particular 
one which was represented at Drury-lane for a first 
time on Monday last, is entitled a melo-dramatic 
opera; but this name, though for most purposes 
enough comprehensive, does not yet give an adequate 
idea of all the attributes of the performance in question. 
Certainly there is the music, vocal and instrumental, 
and a dumb girl ; but there are also the spectacle ona 
more enlarged scale, and the dancing and et ceteras in- 
finite. If the music were not already known to all, we 
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should be tempted to say a good deal in its praise ; for 
it is composed in an unusual and bold style, generally 
expressive, and always full of spirit. To those who 
object to its constant turbulence and sound, we 
would answer by drawing from their objection one 
cause of praise ; viz., that by any process of ingenuity 
the composer should have been able to diversify the 
character of the parts, without changing the tone of 
the whole; that the noise, though never softened, 
should, nevertheless, be varied sufficiently to relieve 
the composition without the usual alternatives of piano 
and forte. There could be no question about the suc- 
cess of such a performance, with so much good scenery, 
such groups of choruses,—so many da//erini, and such 
an eruption of Vesuvius—not to mention the labours 
of the vocalists and orchestra, which were also very 
felicitous. Braham was Massaniello the Fisherman, 
who revolts and is crowned, and is poisoned by one of 
his fellow-conspirators. Miss Betts personates the 
young spouse of Alphonso,—Mr. T. Cooke, who hap- 
pens unfortunately to be in love with Massaniello’s 
sister, Fenella. The other fishermen, &c. are repre- 
sented by Messrs. Bedford, Yarnold, Bland, and their 
compeers; and a Mademoiselle Alexandrine plays a 
mute but conspicuous part as the deaf and dumb girl, 
Fenella. Some expectation appeared to have been 
aroused by the announcement of the nature of this cha- 
racter or its supporter; and, when the dédutante from 
Paris made her appearance, she was greeted with a most 
rapturous welcome. In ler attitudes, gestures, dress and 
general demeanour, she accords so closely with the 
model of Mademoiselle Panline Leroux, that we can- 
not but consider one or the other a mere plagiarist. 
As the Fenella of M. Laporte is and must be incom- 
parable, we shall only say that Mr. Price has done 
his best, and showed a gentlemanly taste in offering to 
us even a reflection of that sweet image. Massaniello 
himself acted better than usual, and sang rather less 
boisterously. Were it possible to fancy that his sub- 
dued tones were indicative of a gentler taste, rather 
than of a weakened organ, his singing would have 
been more than ordinarily pleasing ; but the suspicion 
of infirmity is almost as harsh as the evidence of it, 
thongh in this case there were a few passages which, 
however slight and un-Brahamical, could be attributed 
only to the good discretion of the singer, uninfluenced 
by his self-distrust, or any other sinister motive. Of 
these we would particularise one only, towards the 
end of the play, when, immediately before his sudden 
reanimation, he whispers forth a melancholy stanaa 
of an old song, whose burthen has by that time be- 
come familiar to the andience, and in so low and 
pitiful a tone, it serves of itself to awaken a dramatic 
sympathy with his reverse and approaching death, 
The other singers, and Miss Betts pre-eminently, pro- 
nounced their music ‘trippingly from the tongues’ which 
is saying a good deal tor a first performance, and of 
such original music. 

‘The dancers and the painters should not be for- 
gotten. Of the former, Angelica and little Rosa Byrne 
were the most conspicuous. Each was engaged in a 
pas de deux, and the latter in a dolero with her father, 
(we believe,) which were executed with much more 
grace then we expected to find out of the juris’iction 
of the true Terpsichore. Stanfiel had an old subject 
or two to refresh,—the Bay and Market-place of 
Naples, and, finally, a view of Vesuvius, an eruption, 
and universal ruin! ‘Johnson, the mechanist of 
former Drury,’ would die of fright, could he be re- 
suscitated only to view the desperate showers of lava, 
the red tides down the mountain, the illuminated 
buildings, the red sheet tossed up and down in the 
niddle distance, and the people dying in pairs beneath 
the fire-bolts from the boiling crater! 

Massaniello for ever! as we said before. It deserves 
to live a long while, and the people are not likely to 
interrupt its longevity. 

The Adelphi. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Mathews and Mr. Yates ap- 
peared for the first time in their new entertainment. 
Ve have always thought those critics mistaken who 
prophesied that the talents of these eminent actors, 
even in that department in which they are both most 
emiuently ‘At home,’ would at all interfere with each 
other; and we are glad to find our judgment confirmed 
by the proof of fact. Nothing could be more strik- 
ingly different in kind, than were the exhibitions of the 
senior and junior partuer in the Adelphi firm, on their 
last appearance. ‘Lhe talent of Mathews is doubtless 
of a higher order, for it implies a very exquisite dis- 
cernment of every thing rare and grotesque which 
grows upon the surface of human nature; nay, we 
have sometimes been half inclined to believe, an insight 





into some of its secret holes and caverns. In the 
keenness of this perception, notwithstanding what has 
been said to the contrary, we are convinced he im- 
proves day by day. We remarked more of those deli- 
cate touches which are xot rewarded by a shout from 
the pit, last night, than on any former occasion ; and 
this may well console him for what is sufiiciently 
obvious,—his loss of many of, those tricks of imi- 
tation which he once possessed. At present, Yates 
is not much more than a mere mimic; or, if he 
is, the extreme excellence of his mimicry prevents us 
from discovering it. This, indeed, may well be the 
case ; for we do not believe there is living, or in tradi- 
tion, any actor equal to him in this one quality. In 
taking off the voice, the manner, the attitude, the lan- 
guage ; in changing one voice, attitude, and language, 
at a moment’s notice, into that which is most exactly 
its opposite; in making us recognise an old friend 
again, by the most undiscoverable traits, which we 
thought that we only had observed in him ; and in 
compelling us to acknowledge the likeness of a stranger 
whom we bave never heard of before ;—he is far be- 
vond what Mr. Mathews was in his best estate. Should 
he ever drop any of these agreeable merits, we trust 
he will gain for them the same compensation which 
has been awarded to his master in the art. 

‘The Spring Meeting,’ in which Mathews figured, 
and into which he introduced two songs, three portraits, 
the most striking of which is the late Dr. Kitchiner, 
and about 500 puns, is at least as good as ‘ The Home 
Circuit,’ though inferior to the ‘ Trip to America.’ It 
is written with considerable spirit, and evidently under 
the eye of the performer. Yates followed in an Irish 
trial, Lord Norbury, the Judge—the Counsel for the 
plaintiff, Witness for the plaintiff, (a woman, ) Witness 
for the plaintiff, (a man,) and Counsel for the de- 
fendant, being all enacted by the same Proteus. No- 
thing could be more admirably characteristic than this 
performance. It was too good for laughter. 

Mathews then performed the second act of ‘ The 
Spring Meeting,’ which was inferior to its predecessor, 
except in one admirable character, a Northumberland 
farmer, whom Mr. Mathews encounters in a stage 
coach, and upon whom he passes himself off as Mr. 
Bruff-um, to the delight and consternation of the worthy 
man. We should also except a splendid story about an 
Irishman shelling peas, if it be new, as we hope for the 
sake of our age it is. 

We did not stay to witness Yates’s last exhibition in 
about ten characters ; but we hear from competent au- 
thority, and we can well believe from the Irish trial, 
that it deserved all praise. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Dr. Croteu presided at the piano-forte, and Mr. 
Loder (the respected Professor of Bath) led the fifth 
Concert, which was performed on Monday, April 
27th, and which exhibited the usual selection of choice 
and various musical compositions. 

It commenced with Haydn’s sinfonia in G, (letter 
R,) and we must beg to repeat a few remarks and 
suggestions we offered in our review of the fourth 
Concert, (on p. 206 of this work,) to account for an 
arrangement with respect to this sinfonia which took 
place. 

* Now we are so anxious that al’ Haydn's composi- 
tions should be well known, that we wish ¢hey (the 
omnipotent Philharmonic Directors) would begin by 
plaving the first sinfonia or overture he ever wrote, 
and proceed regularly to the dast; for very many 
beautiful and clever orchestral compositions which we 
remember to have heard during the days of Old Rane- 
lagh, &c., are now totally obsolete, and lost to the 
musical world,—for why? Because they have not 
parts for flutes, bassoons, clarionets, trumpets and 
drums. Let Dr. Crotch, J. B. Cramer, Atwood, or 
some other talented musician, adopt these exerescent 
parts, and let us enjoy some ancient novelty!’ 

Our hint was taken, our propositions attended to, 
and we feel flattered by the circumstance. One of the 
very able directors of the present season, Mr. T. 
Cooke, whose versatile talent, whether as a composer, 
performer, leader, or vocalist, renders him, as a whol, 
unrivalled, undertook the task of making the adap- 
tation proposed, and his additional parts for clarionets, 
trumpets, trombones, and drums, were exceedingly 
effective, and truly amended even Haydn, pariicularly 
the introduction of an extreme sharp sixth in the 
clarionet parts of the allegro movements upon the re- 
turn to motivo, and again their responses of the 
thema in the finale. These improvements were not 
generally known, and we feel a pleasure in giving 





publicity to a circumstance which does Mr. Cooke 
infinite credit. 

No. 2.—Recitativo and air, ‘ Now heaven in failest 
glory shone,’ from Haydn’s Creation, was performed 
by Zuchelli. As he had twice before sung the same 
song in the same place, (June 10th, 1822, and March 
Sth, 1827,) we cannot but think he might have offered 
some greater novelty. 

No. 3.—Hummel’s concerto in B minor, (op. 89,) 
was well performed by Mr. Schlesinger, who has been 
a pupil of Ries, and certainly does credit to his pre- 
ceptor. The middle movement (a largheto in G 2-4 
time) commences with a quartetto for four horns, 
without accompaniment for any other instrument, and 
it was well performed by Platt, Tully, Rae and Kiel- 
bach. The whole assimilated remarkably well, con- 
sidering the difficulty of the composition: a few flat 
ninths were not gui¢e well in tune, but if a writer will 
venture unusual and extraneous modulations upon 
suth instruments, he must expect a little ‘ contrary 
wind’ occasionally. , 

No. 4.—Duetto, Madame Camporese and Signor 
Curioni, ‘ Ricciardo! che veggo,’ from Rossini’s 
opera, ‘ Ricciardo e Zoraida,’ was executed with 
spirit and taste, but Curioni (his usual fault) sung a 
little too flat. : 

No. 5.—Mozart’s unrivalled, melodious, and scien- 
tific overture to ‘ Zauberflote,’ went magnificently, 
and was deservedly encored. j 

No. 6.—Beethoven’s grand sinfonia in D, perhaps 
his most perfect instrumental composition, also suc- 
ceeded well, and commenced the act with splendour. 
We were glad to notice that the grandest sinfonia of 
the two performed, was chosen to commence the 
second instead of the first act, a practice with which 
the Philharmonic Concerts commenced their career, 
but which of late years has been altered, owing to an 
indefensible complaint of fatigue on the part of the 
performers upon wind instruments. 

No. 7.—Aria, Madame Camporese, ‘ Bel raggio,’ 
from Rossini’s ‘ Semiramide,’ went well, but requires 
no comment. 

No. 8.—Concertante, violin and violoncello obligato, 
Messrs. Weichsel and Lindley, composed by the latter 
valued Professor. This performance reminded us of 
old times, and our old friends succeeded as heretofore. 
Weichsel’s violin playing, if not as surprising as some 
fiddling we have heard at the Philharmonic, was ortho- 
dox, sound, and good, especially as to tone. These highly 
valued artists presented an unrivalled exhibition, as to 
the English tone and style, and accordingly received 
enthusiastic applause. We lament to add, that the 
composition of the tutti parts was common-place and 
any thing but estimable. 

No. 9.—Rossini’s clever trio * Cruda sorte,’ (also 
from his * Rieciardo,’) was sung by the three vocalists, 
Camporese, Curioni, and Zuchelli; and certainly; to 
introduce three, out of four vocal pieces, so similar in 
style and manner, and all by Rossini, was not in good 
taste. Not any singers at present to be found together 
can give the brilliant and striking effect to this trio, 
that Garcia, Madame Colbran, and Vestris did in the 
opera, when it was performed under the direction of 
Rossini in the year 1824. The concert concluded with 
Beethoven’s overture to * Fidelio,’ and the whole went 
off with éclat. 


CONCERT AT GUILDHALL. 

Tue grand performance for the benefit of the Dis- 
tressed Weavers of Spitalfields, took place last Satur- 
day ; and we think was more numerously attended 
than the concert given at the same place for the benefit 
of the Refugees, on Thursday the 2d of last menth. 
Handel’s sublime and unrivalled oratorio, ‘ The Mes- 
siah,’ was admirably performed, led by Cramer, and 
conducted by Sir George Smart, assisted by all the 
principal English musical professors. Mozart's beau- 
tiful accompaniments were added, and, we believe, 
without any omissions, ‘The vocalists were not very 
numerous, but they were generally very successful ; 
and Mademoiselle Sontag most kindly sung, ‘ Gra- 
tias agimus tibi’ (with Willman’s unrivalled cla- 
rionet accompaniment) at the end of the first part. 
She was (as might be expected) encored ; but we are 
sorry to add, that her performance was really not of 
that highly transeendent nature which her votaries 
might have expected. Her commencing note she 
sang twice as long as it ought to be, both times of 
performance, in spite of Sir G. Smart’s striking hints 
(or hits) upon the pianoforte. She resembled Cata- 
lani only in singing frequently too flat; her shake was 
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not performed with a proper intonation, for we parti- 
cularly noticed that in the double cadenza with Will- 
man, she sang G flat, instead of G natural, in making 
the shake upon F before the final close ; and, although 
these remarks may shock and offend some of our 
readers, we offer them in the pure spirit of honest 
criticism, andjfeel pledged for the truth ! 

But to the oratorio: the airs and concerted pieces 
were apportioned to the principal singers, Miss Paton, 
Messrs. Braham and Phillips, in the usual manner; 
and the other parts were filled by Mr. and Mrs. 
Knyvett, Miss Wilkinson, Messrs. E. Taylor, Horn- 
castle, Terrail, and Master Smith. 

Braham opened ‘The Messiah’ in his customary 
excellent style. Mr. E. Taylor sung ‘But who may 
abide,’ passably well, but sometimes made four quavers 
in a bar instead of three. As we entertain the highest 
respect for this gentleman’s talent and knowledge of 
music, we are sorry to he forced to;make these remarks ; 
but if he, or any other singer, would now, for the first 
time, sing as critically exact in time, as the orchestral 
instrumental performers are forced to play, he would 
deserve and receive more applause than can well be 
imagined. 

Miss Wilkinson sung ‘O thou that tellest,’ exceed- 
ingly well. Her natural voice is admirably adapted 
for counter-tenor songs, as they are technically termed. 
She sang the note B below the stave, up to tlie F on 
the fifth line, with an efficient, round, and good tone, 
and her whole performance was admirable. Phillips 
was successful in ‘ The people that walked in darkness ;’ 
and Mozart’s scientific, characteristic, and delightful 
additions went beautifully. The grand chorus, ‘ For 
unto us fa child is born,’ was encored. ‘The pastoral 
symphony, intended to convey the idea of the angels 
descending from heaven to the shepherds, was as usual 
insufferably tedious. Miss Paton’s recitatives were 
given in excellent and perfect style, as was her song, 
‘Rejoice greatly,’ excepting a little episode in her 
cadence, which was too florid, too long, and not quite 
in good taste. This song is very difficult to be sung 
well, and the principal vocalists dislike it generally ; 
Madame Mara always refused to sing it, and said, 
Although I might give an audience satisfaction, yet | 
can never please myself in it.’ Miss Wilkinson sang 
‘ He shall feed his flock,’ chastely and beautifully, and 
Mrs. W. Knyvett followed with the second part, 
(where it modulates into the sub-dominant,) also very 
well, excepting once or twice, adding a thirteenth qua- 
ver to the tedious twelve-eighth time; this repeti- 
tion of the air we have always considered superfluous, 
and as tedious as the pastoral symphony which it re- 
sembles. 

The second and third parts, consisting chiefly of 
heavy choruses, require no particular comment; they 
are by far the most scientific, devotional, and beautiful 
parts of the oratorio, and went off quite well; but, owing 
to the encoring of the Hallelujah and other choruses, 
as well as Sontag’s song, the performance (which 
commenced exactly at twelve) did not conciude till past 
four o’clock ; and the audience, as well as the per- 
formers, were all quite fatigued. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 





GEoLoGicaL REsearcues.—lt has long been known 
to naturalists, that several caverns in Hungary and 
Germany are the receptacles of immense collections of 
the bones of bears, hyenas, &c., though not one of these 
animals is an inhabitant of those countries at the pre- 
sent day. This circumstance has derived additional 
importance from the subsequent discovery of various 
caves in other regions of Europe, in which similar col- 
lections have been met with in still greater quantities. 
Professor Buckland, who has given an account of those 
existing in England in his ‘ Reliquiz Diluviane,’ has 
discovered caves of alike description in France. When he 
visited the grottoes Oiselles, near Besangon, he predicted 
that the beds of stalactytes formed a covering for similar 
bones ; and his prediction was confirmed, for, as soon 
as they were removed, a considerable number of skulls 
and bones were found, which belonged to that species 
of the bear having an arched forehead, the race of 
which is now entirely extinct : itis deserving of remark, 
that the bones of no other animal were met with on 
this spot. Another cave at Echenoz, near Vesoul, has 
recently been explored by M. Thiriat : he found it to 
contain the bones of hyznas and other herboraceous 
animals. Several individuals of distinguished erudi- 
tion, particularly Professor Marcel de Serres and Du- 
breil, are at this moment employed in drawing up a 
description of a cave, containing the bones of the 





hyena, which was discovered three or four years ago 
at Luneil-Vicil, in the department of the Hérault. An- 
other has been found at Saint Macaire, in the depart- 
ment of the Gironde, in which there is a collection of 
the bones of hyznas and other animals ; and a fourth 
is spoken ofvas existing in the department of the Aude. 
In short, those caves which contain grottoes, seem to 
constitute one general phenomenon, peculiar to all 
hills or mountains which assimilate in conformation to 
the chain of the Jura; and the extinction of the ani- 
mals which inhabited them is blended with the re- 
markable events that lie hidden in the ancient records 
of the world, and towards the solution of which 
Geology is directing its inquiries. —Cuvier in the ‘ dna- 
tyse des Travaux de l Acad. Roy. de Sciences,’ Paris, 
828. 

GortinGen.—The number of students during the 
present winter session, (1828, 1829,) amounts to 1386, 
which gives an excess of 15 above the number who 
frequented this University in the preceding summer 
session. Of the former, were 759 natives, and 627 
foreigners ; namely, of theology, 3773 of jurisprudence, 
573; of medicine, 283; and of the arts and sciences 
in other branches, 153. The present number is, how- 
ever, less by 174 than it was at Easter 1827, when it 
reached 1560, 

Brestau.—No less than 112 young men had matri- 
culated in this University during the hibernal half year, 
and up to the end of February last ; independently of 
106 pupils, who had entered the medico-chirurgical 
institution. The total amount of the students, there- 
fore, was 1218. In the year preceding they did not 
exceed 1094; so that the increase this year has been 
124. 

MENDICITY, ETC., IN BERLIN.—We are indebted to 
M. Engelhardt, a privy councillor of his Prussian Ma- 
jesty, for the subsequent details, which are extracted 
from official documents. Notwithstanding the vigi- 
lance which is applied to the suppression of mendicity 
in Berlin, it is an evil which seems to be constantly on 
the increase. This remark is justified by the return of 
beggars apprehended from 1822 to 1825, from which it 
appears that 359 were arrested in 1822, and 677 in 
1825, Unfortunately, no general returns have been 
made up since the latter of these years. The police 
have probably been unwilling to record their latches, 
According to special Tables, drawn up by the Directors 
of the Poor, the following were the numbers of the 
poor relieved at their own dwellings, and the monies 
expended upon them : 


£ 3s. d. 

In 1822 relieved 2990 persons atacost of 4252 7 0 
1823 3028 4711 4 0 
1824 3205 6739 4 0 
1826 3475 7568 5 0 


Since this period, the numbers of the poor, and the 
amount of monies expended upon them, have increased 
from year to year. The number of suicides, inclusive 
of the military, committed during the five years ending 
1827, were, of male persons, 104, and of females, 20 ; 
forming an average of nearly 25 per annum out of a 
population of more than 220,000 souls. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





The author of the new sacred poem, ‘ The Opening of the 
Sixth Seal,’ is about to publish an essay on a more efficient 
mode of attaining a general and practical knowledge, includ- 
ing instructions for a course of study suited to gain that 
object. This work will, we understand, appear at such a 
price as will place it within the reach of all classes, and thus 
become the more extensively useful. 

We are requested by Mr. Marshall, publisher and proprictor 
of ‘ The Gem,’ to state, that the volume of that annual for 
1830 will be published on the Ist of November, 1#2y. Mr. 
Cooper, of the Royal Academy, is engaged in superintending 
the engravings, which will be all of the highest class, and 
copied trom original designs. The editorial department, which 
is no longer under the control of Mr. Hood, has been placed 
in the hands of a gentleman of competent ability, who will 
be supported by all the eminent writers whose names ap- 
peared as contributors to the last volume, with the addition 
of many others of great celebrity, who have never written for 
any annual. 





IIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 





Carpenter’s School Speaker, 4th edit., 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Dix’s Land Surveyor, 5th edit., royal 12mo., 7s. 

Olney Hymns, with Essay by Montgomery, 12mo., 4s. 

The Christian Defence against Unbelief, 1zmo. 5s. 6d. 

Elemens de la Grammaire Francoise de la Homond nas gros, 
2s. 6d. 

Tales of a Physician by Harrison, 1 vol. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Good's Study of Medicine, 3rd edit., by S. Cooper, 5 vols, 
8vo., 3/. 15s. 

Pinnock’s Grammar of Modern Geography and History, 2d 
edit., 18mo., 5s. Gd. 

Sketches of Irish Character, by Mrs, Hall, 2 vols, fc., 12s. 





— 

Scenes in Africa and America, by Rev. J. Taylor, new edit., 
2 vols. in 1, }2mo., 8s. 

The Age, a Poem in Eight Books, 7s. 6d. 

Burke's Dictionary of Peerage and Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom, 3rd edit., 8vo., 12. 15s. 

Stratton Hill, a Tale of the Civil Wars, by the Author of ‘ Let- 
ters from the East,’ 3 vols. post 8vo., 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The Sectarian, or the Church and the Meeting-house, a Novel, 
3 vols. post Svo., 1/. 7s. 

Dr. Busby’s Catechism of Music, 9d. 

Wenderboon’s German Grammar, }2mo., 8s. 

The Beaver and Elephant, Stories for Children, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Murray’s Practical Remarks on Modern Rates, 12mo., 4s. 

The Hope of Immortality, a Poem, fc., 12s. 

Chapters on Churchyards, 2 vols., fc., 12s. 

The Life of Francis I., King of France, with Portrait, 2 vols. 
8vo., 28s. 

Description of 300 Animals, 12mo., new edit. enlarged, 8s. 

Southey’s Colloquies, 2 vols. 8vo., 14. 10s. 

Southey’s All for Love, fe. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Watts’s Scripture History, 12mo., 4s. 

Northcote’s Fables, post 8vo., 1s. 

Greenshaw’s Memoirs of L. Richmond, 8vo., 5th edit., 10s. 

Tytler’s History of Scotland, vol 2,. 8vo., 12s. 

Bacot on Syphilis, 8vo., 9s. 

A seed on the Police and Crimes of the Metropolis, 

vo., 128. 

Faulkner’s Historical and Topographical History of Chelsea 
and its Environs, 2 vols., 8vo., 2/. 2s. 

A Commentary, Mythological, Historical, and Geographical, 
on Pope’s Homer and Dryden’s Aceid of Virgil, svo., 12s 

The Illustrated and Speaking French Grammar ; with easy 
Exercises, by C. L. Laséque, 12mo., 5s. Gd. 

Bowdler’s Theological Essays, 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

The First Part of Dr. Watts’s Keputonium Theologicum, 5s. 

a 0 Niggas Course of Lectures on the Apocalypse, Part [. 
2s. Od. 

Curtis on Deaf and Dumb, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Reay Modden, 3 vols., post 8vo., 24s. 

D’Erbine on the Cynic, 3 vols., 12mo., 24s. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 2d Division, History and Bio- 
graphy, vol. 1., 2/. 2s. 

Library of Useful Knowledge: History of Greece, 8vo., 5s. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of Holy Bible, with the Fragments of the late 
Charles Taylor, 5th edit., with portrait, and additional maps, 
5 vols., 4to., 10/. 10s. 

— Personal Narrative through Norway, Sweden, &c., 

Ss. . 

Baines’s Companion to the Lakes, with map, 6s. 6d.; without 
map, 5s. 6d, 

Thompson's Conspectus, 18mo,, 8th edit., 5s. 6d. 

Dr. Paris on Dict, 4th edit., 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
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3. 
a »» | Therm. Barom.| - | ~ | Prevailing. 
= . April. A.M. P.M. at Noon, Winds. am eather Clouds, 
$2! oe aon pana ERED 
ev Mon. 2743 44 29. 50 | S.W. (Rn. A.m.)/Cum.-Nim,. 
o @ Tues. 28/43 42 | 29. 24 (SW-NW) Fair Cl, |Cirrostratus 
5: Wed. 2942 40 | 29.37] N. Ditto. Ditto. 
js % Thur. 30145 43 | 29. 69 NWtoW) Ditto, | Ditto. 
5 < May 1/52 50 } 29. 44 . Ditto, | Cumulus. 
Ew \Sat. 258 52 | 29. 44 WtoSW.) Ditto, (Cirrostratus 
@* Sun. 3/50 52 | 29. 44 S.W. Ditto, Ditto. 
| i a a - 
Nights and mornings fair throughout the weck. Tempes- 
tuous N.W. wind on Tuesday. 
Highest temperature at noon, 61°. 
Astronomical Observations, 
The Moon in Perigeum on Thursday 
The Moon and Venus in con). on Saturday, at 11h. 26m. Poo, 
Venus’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 8° 7’ in Taurus. 
Mars’s ditto ditto 16° 33 in Gemini. 
Jupiter's ditto ditto 13° 42’ in Sagitt. 
Saturn’s ditto ditto 28° 29’ in Cancer 
Sun's ditto ditto 12° 44’ in Taurus, 


Length of day on Sunday, 14h. 54min. Increased 7 h. 10m. 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2’ 25” plus. 
num. of distance, .003831. 


Logaritiimic 





FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 
OWLAND’S KALYDOR, Patronised by the 
Royal Family, the Prince and Princess Esterhazy, the 
Prince and Princess Polignac, and the Nobility. 

This valuable Specitic is warranted perfectly innoxions, and 
possesses Balsamic Properties of surprising enerey It eradi- 
cates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, Rednes 
dually producing a delicately clear soft Skin; transforms even 
the most Sallow Complexion into Radiant Whiteness ; sucec 
sively renders harsh and rough Skin beautifully soft, smooth, 
and even ; imparts to the Face, Neck, and Arms, a healthy aud 
juvenile bloom, and removes inflammation, 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the 
Nursery as at the Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it is recom- 
mended by the first physicians to be used by the most delicate 
lady or infant, with the assurance of safety and efticacy, px 
sessing softening and healing properties. It gives, in cases of 
incidental inflammation, immediate relief ; cools the mouth of 
the infant, and enhances maternal pleasure in the act of ad- 
ministering alimentary nourishment. 

To Gentlemen whose Faces are tender after Shaving, it will 
be found excellent beyond precedent in ameliorating anc 
allaying that most unpleasant sensation, the irritability of ihe 
skin. 

Sold in Half Pints, at 4s, Gd. each; and Pints, at 8s. 6d. 
each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by Authority of the 
Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address of the 
Proprietors is engraved on the Government Stamp, affixed on 
the Cork of each Genuine Bottle— 

* A, ROWLAND AND SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN.’ 
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THE ATHENZUM. 
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YESTE NAVALI BRITANNICHE, (the 

E Naval Feats of Great Britain,) an Italian Poem, by S. 
E. Perrons, Author of ‘The New Italian and English Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary,’ &c., &c., a new edition, in 2 vols. 8vo., 
price 25s, 

for a high character of this work, see ‘ The Literary Ga- 
zette,’ August 2, 1828, and all the Reviews. 

Published by Treuttel, Wurtz, and Co., 30, Soho-square. 





This day is published, Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 
No. VII. of the 
VOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Contents : I. Sismondi’s History of France.—I1. Lan- 
guage and Literature of Holland.—lll. Ancient National 
Poetry of Spain.—lV. Scandinavian Mythology —V. French 
Criminal Trials.—-VI. Mexico.—VII. Victor Hugo’s Poems and 








yels.—V1IT. Von Hammer's History of the Ottoman Empire. 
—IX. Foreign Views of the Catholic Question. CriricaL 
Skercues.—X. Coquerel’s History of English Literature.— 


XI. Bp. Munter’s Account of a MS. of St. John’s Gospel.— 
XIU. Peclet’s Treatise on Heat.—XI1I1. Martinez de la Rosa’s 
Works.—XIV. Guerazzi’s Battle of Benevento, an Historical 
Romance.—XY. Annuaire of the Board of Longitude for 1829; 
M. Arago’s Notice of the Steam Engine.—Miscellaneous Lite- 
rary Notices, No. VII.—List of New Works published on the 
Continent from January to March, 1829. 
No. VIII. will be Published in July. 
YHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 
MAY, contains : Commercial Relations of the Country 
-Progress of the London University—Sporting Scenes in In- 
dia, No. I.; Leaving Cantonments in Hot Weather—Lines by 
Thy »s. Campbell, Esq.—Memoirs of the War in Spain, by, «Mar 
shal Suchet, Duke d’Albufera—-Provincial Sketches, No. i. 
Rank—Convent of St. Bernard—The Wine of Blood—Portraits 
of the French Players, No. I1.; Mademoiselle Jenny Colon— 
The Image of the Dead, by Mrs. Hemans—Continental Cities 
and Scenery, No. Il.; Vienna—Basilia, a Tale of modern 
Athens—Passages from a Poet’s Dream Book—The ‘ Bubble 
Retutation’—The Young Surgeon, No. 11.—Sketches of Pari- 
sian Society, Literature, &c.—Henri ITI. et sa Cour—John Bull- 
ism—The Naval Officer and Tales of Military Life—The Reli- 
gion of Politics—Lines written near Larissa, in Thessaly— 
Epigram—tThe usual Varieties in Art, Science, Criticism, Bio- 
graphy, &c. 
Priuted for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 
On the Ist of May, No. 5, price 2s. 6d., of 
TENE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL and 
NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, containing among 
other interesting papers: the Campaign in Portugal, under 
Sir Arthur Weilesley, in 1809, by an Officer on the Staff—A 
Hussar’s Life on Service—A Popular View of Meteorology and 
its Practical Uses to the Seaman—Sketch of the Battle of 
Athens, by an eye-witness—From Waterloo to Paris, in 1815 
—Encounter with the Arabs at Mocha, in the Red Sea—Recol- 
lections in Quarters; Burkism in India—Visit to General 
Jackson at his Cottage—Captain Owen’s Plan for Rating Chro- 
nometers—Tales of Military Life—French Naval Schools—The 
Siege of Sawston, an Historical Legend, exhibiting the narrow 
Escape of the Princess Mary, (afterwards Queen,) from Saw- 
ston Hall, when it was besieged by the ‘ Protestant Boys’ of 
Cambridge—Memoir of the late Lieut.-Col. Kelly—Peace Cam- 
paigns of a Cornet—Naval Gunnery, by Sir Howard Douglas— 
Original Correspondence on a variety of subjects, interesting 
to the two Professions—The Yacht Club—Naval Register— 
Promotions and Appointments, General Orders, Circulars, 
Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army, Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, Meteorological Register, &c., &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-strect; Bell 
and Bradfute, — ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 














VLERICAL, ME DIC. AL, and GENE! RAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
DIRECTORS, 


GEORGE PINCKARD, M D., Chairman. 








Rev. Lonsdale, B.D. T. Davis, Esq. 
Rev. Jas. Macdonald, M.A. John Dixon, Esq. 
G. Babington, Est. James Kibblewhite, Esq. 


W. Beatty, M.D., F.R.S. 
G. Birkbeck, M.D. 
James Carden, Esq. 

A. Amedee Melville, Esq. 
fi. J. Cholmeley, M.D. 


Samuel Merriman, M.D. 
Samuel Mills, Esq. 
Sir George Pocock. 
Ashby Smith, M.D. 
George Vance, Esq. 
AUDITORS, 
H. Earle, Esq., F.R.S. 
J. Stephenson, Esq 
ADVANTAGES BELONGING TO THE SOCIETY. 
1. Reduced Kates of Premium calculated on the improved 
og of public health, and the increased duration of human 
fe. 


H. blunt, Esq. 
Wim. Lewis, Esq. 


2. Extending the benefit of Life Assurance to all classes of 


persons, inching Cases of Disease, Advanced Age, Delicate 
Health, Sea Risk, and Climate. 

3. Taking no entrance money, nor fine for non- appearance. 

i. Accepting the premiums at a single payment—annuz ally 
for a limited term—or annually during life, as may best suit 
the convenience of the Assured, 

». Apportioning to the Assured the greatest part of the 
profits every fve years, which, at their option, may be added 
to the policy, or taken in reduction of the payment ot premium. 

6. The Society grants Annuities and Endowments for Chil- 
aren. 

7. Payment of Claims in Three Months after Death. 

8. Purchasing of Policies on the most liberal terms, when 
the object of an Assurance has been effected. 

%. No increase of Premiums is required for Military or Naval 
Oniicers, except when called into actual service 

Prospectuses and full information may be hi ud at the Office 
(gratis), or by ee a letter to the Seerctary. 

- PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

Office, No. 4, eidiaciae street, 

Bloomsbury-square, London, 





HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of PAINT- 
ERS IN WATER COLOURS, Pall-Mall East, is NOW 
OPEN, every day, from nine till seven.—Admittarce, Is. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 
HE EXHIBITION OF LODGE’S POR- 
TRAITS of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES 
of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Galleries of his Majesty, the 
Nobility, and from Public Collections, is OPEN DAILY, from 
nine till six, at Messrs. Harding and Lepard’s, No. 4, Pall 
Mall East, corner of Suffolk-street. 
Admittance, by Tickets only, which may be had free of ex- 
pense, on application to Messrs. Harding and Lepard. 


EXHIBITION. 
AM O’SHANTER and SOUTER JOHNNY, 


—These Statues, illustrative of Scottish Character, Cos- 
tume, and the Poetry of Burns—Scotland’s immortal Bard— 
executed by the self-taught Artist, Mr. THOM, will be exhi- 
bited for a few weeks, at No. 28, Old Bond-street. The Exhi- 
bition will commence on Wednesday the 22d instant.—Admis- 
sion, ls. ; Season Tickets, 5s. 


INE ARTS.—MONTGOMERY GALL ERY, 
300, Regent-street.—Mr. J. RAWSON WALKER has the 
honour to submit to Public Inspection TEN PAINTINGS, to 
illustrate parts of Montgomery’s celebrated Poem, ‘ The World 
before the Flood.’—Open from nine till dusk.—Admission, Is. ; 
Catalogue s, 6d. 

J BROOKES, late of No. 4, Royal Arcade, 
@F e Pail-Mall, Bookseller, respectfully returns thanks to 
the Nobility, Gentry, the United Services, and liberal profes- 
sions, for the support he has been honoured with, and takes 
this opportunity of announcing his REMOVAL to 9, NEW 
BOND-STREET, where he hopes, by his attention to business, 
to merit a continuance of their patronage. 























On Saturday, May 16, 1829, will appear, No. I. 
— EDINBURGH LITERARY G. \ZETTE, 


To be published every Saturday morning. 

The purpose and value of a Journal conducted on the excel- 
lent plan of ‘ The London Literary Gazette,’ containing criti- 
cal notices of new works, and forming a compend of general 
literature, are so universally understood, as to render exposi- 
tion superfinous. For a periodical of this description, Edin- 
burgh affords peculiar facilities. As the seat of a flourishing 
University, and of one of the great European Libraries, it has 
long held an eminent rank in the republic of letters ; and with 
reference to the trade of literature, it is the second publishing 
market in the British empire. It is the residence, or at least 
the occasional resort, of all the nobility, learning, and wealth 
of the country ; and it forms the common centre of attraction 
for connoisseurs, artists, and men of science; the national 
mart where alone their genius and their works can be ade- 
quately appreciated andrewarded. Withall these advantages, 
it must be considered rather extraordinary, that in a city so 
distinguished, no work of the kind now projected should 
hitherto have existed. At this moment it is the subject both 
of surprise and reproach, that Edinburgh possesses nothing in 
the shape of an exclusively literary paper at ail corresponding 
with her rescurces, or worthy of her lite rary fame. A register 
or journal of criticism, unmixed with politics, combining an 
ample review of the current literature of the country, with an 
account of the progress and improvements in science and the 
arts, must be regarded as a desideratum which the Scottish 
press has yet to supply. 

Anxious to avail themselves of these local advantages, and 
to furnish the British public with a work that shall unite the 
copious and solid information of the more elaborate reviews 
with the interest and amusing varieties of a literary news- 
paper, the Projectors of ‘ The Edinburgh Literary Gozette’ 
have determined to commence their labours, fully convinced, 
that with the resources at their command, nothing but publi- 
city and perseverance are wanting to crown their efforts with 
success. With regard to the practical part of the work, they 
pledge themselves that neither exertion nor expense shall be 
spared. As for the nature and arrangement of the contents, a 
very few words will suffice. It were easy to frame a specious 
and imposing prospectus, which too frequently amounts to 
nothing more than an abstract theory of good intentions; a 
mere anticipation of ideal excellence, rather than a true index 
of the intended performance. Avoiding all such ostentatious 
display, the Conductors of ‘ The Edinburgh Literary Gazette’ 
will make no promises on their part, and excite no expecta- 
tions in the public which they are not amply prepared to realise. 

The Projectors have only farther to add, that the most ample 
and efficient assistance has been secured. Each department 
will have its own appropriate contributors, on whose judgment 
and abilities the public may rely with confidence. Without 
affecting any boastful pretensions of ways and means, or 
making an empty parade of names, they may be permitted to 
state, that in their list of auxiliaries will be found names which 
already have done honour to modern literature; and when 
the Author of ‘ The Confessions of an Opium Eater,’ Delta of 
* Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and Mr. Crichton, the Translator 
of Koch’s * Revolutions of Europe,’ are mentioned, it will be 
some guarantee of what the public have to expect. Finally, 
though the Projectors may not perhaps be able at once to de- 
velop! theirj plan fully, and in all its parts, they feel assured 
that any primary obstacles will speedily be overcome. They 
will be content to peril the character and success of the whole 
undertaking on the first Six Numbers of the work, 

* The Edinburgh Literary Gazette’ will be printed on a shect 
equal in size to the largest literary paper in Britain, and will 
be published at No. 10, Prince’s-street, (the premises occupied 
by the late. Mr. Constable,) where Subscriptions and Adver- 
titements will be received. A list of Agents will be given ina 
future advertisement. Inthe mean time, Orders, &c. will be 
reccived and transmitted by all respectable Newsmen and 
Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 

Price of cach Number, 8d. unstamped, or 1s. stamped, sent 
free by post. 

Books, &c., for reviewing, Communications, Orders, and 
Advertisements, are received by Messrs. Ebers and Co., Old 
Bond-street, London ; who will publish ‘ The Edinburgh Lite- 
rary Gazette’ every Monday. 

Edinburgh, No. 10, Prince’s-street, March 2, 1829. 





GREEN’S NUMISMATIC ATLAS OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the Earl of ABERDEEN. 
Just published, in a series of 21 Plates, price 2/. 7s., 

NUMISMATIC ATLAS of ANCIENT 
L\% HISTORY ; comprising a Series of 360 Grecian Coins, 
arranged in the form of an Historical Chart, designed and 
executed on Stone, by BENJAMIN RicHarp GREEN. The 
Work is accompanied by a descriptive letter-press, and may 
be had, in boards, 2/. 12s.; mounted to fold up in a case, 
2/.17s.; and ona roller, varnished, 3/. 8s. 

‘ The plan adopted for the arrangement of the medals in the 
chart, is, we think, excellent.’—Atheneum. 

. Nothing of the kind has hitherto appeared in this country, 
and Mr. Green’s work has, therefore, the merit of novelty as 
well as of accuracy and information.’—Weekly Dispatch. 

Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; of 
whom may also be had, 

A LECTURE on the STUDY of ANCIENT COINS, as con- 
nected with History; illustrated with Plates, price 3s. 6d. 


W* ST LONDON FOREIGN CIRCULAT- 
ING LIBRARY, 11, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
The lovers of Foreign Literature are respectfully informed 

that this establishment is exclusively devoted to the circulation 

of German, French, Italian, and Spanish Works, of which the 

Catalogues, upon Inspection, will be found to embrace an ex- 

tensive Collection in every department of Literature, by the 

most esteemed Authors. 

In addition, Subscribers will have the privilege of perusing 
the principal Periodicals of the Continent, particularly those 
of Germany and France, immediately on their arrival. 

Such Subscribers as may honour this establishment with 
their patronage, may rely upon the strictest attention being 
paid to their commands, whether in Town or Country. 

Terms of Subscription. 

First Class.—5J. 5s. per Year ; 3/. 3s. per Half-year ; 11. 168. 
per Quarter.—12 vols. in Town, 24 in the Country. 

Second Class.—4/. 4s. per Year ; 2/. 12s. 6d. per Half-ycar; 
12. 11s. 6d. per Quarter.—8 vols. in Town, 12 in the Country. 

Third Class.—3/. 3s. per Year; 2/. 2s. per Half-year; 1/. 
per Quarter.—6 vols, in Town, 8 in the Conntry. 

Fourth Class: —2/. 2s. per Year; 1/. 5s. per Half-year; 15s. 
per Quarter.—3 vols. in Town, 6 in the Country. 

Catalogues, and Cards of Terms, may be had on application, 

J. D. HAAS, (from Messrs, Treuttel, Wurtz, and Co.,) 
Librarian. 


ARNETT’S SONGS of the MINSTRELS, 
Vol. II. Price 15s. 


* These compositions are entitled ‘* Songs of the Minstrels,”” 
and do equa] honour to’the Poet and Musician. The Portu- 
guese Minstrel, ‘* The Spot where I was Born,” is particularly 
beautiful ; and. the Russian “ Maid of Tartary,” highly strik- 
ing and original. These two, with the Neapolitan and Turkish, 
four of the twelve, are fully equal to the best of the first 
volume ; indeed, there is not one which does not boast of some 
of the merits peculiar to this extremely pleasing and delightful 
publication. Mr. Barnett is the cleverest and most tasteful of 
English composers. The Poetry is by the late Harry Stoe Van 
Dyk.’—Vide Literary Gazette. 

Published by Mayhew and Co., 17, Old Bond-street, 
Where may be had the following New Songs :— 

* Rise, gentle Moon,’ sung by Miss Love, with the most 
enthusiastic applause, and nightly encored, in the 
historical drama of ‘Charles XII.,” composed by 
John Barnett, with a beautiful Lithographic Portrait 











of Miss Love, 2 6 
* My sweet Guitar,’ sung by Miss Love with distinguish- 
ed applause ; composed by John Barnett, . 20 


* Here’s a Health to Merry England,’ National Song ; 

sung by Mr. Braham, composed by John Barnett, 2 0 
‘ Listen to my Wild Guitar ;’ written as a companion to 

the celebrated Serenade, * The Light Guitar ;’ com- 


posed by John Barnett, 20 
bee * Chimes of Zurich ;’ sung by Miss Love, written by 
Harry Stoe Van Dyk, composed by C. E. Horn, 2 


*Swect Evening Star,’ answer to Barnett’s celebrated 
song, ‘ Rise, gentle Moon ;’ a by — 





Hart, ° ° . 20 
RT ISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, under the 
& Patronage of his Most Gracious MAJESTY. Instituted 


1810, and Incorporated 1827. 

The Friends of the Arts and Subscribers to this Institution 
are respectfully informed, that the TWENTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY DINNER will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on SA- 
TURDAY, the 9th of May. 

Ilis Royal Highness Prince LEOPOLD in the Chair. 

STEWARDS. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord De Dunstan- | John Fullarton, Esq. 

ville and Basset, F.R.S., &c. | Edward Finden, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Vis. Glenorchy Thomas Greene, Esq., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Vis. Morpeth H. Hallam, Esq., V.P., S.A. 
The Rt. Hon, Lord Ashley Theodore Hook, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Reay George Lance, Esq. 
Sir G. Duckett, Bart., F.R.S. John Lee, Esq. 
General Sir Ronald Ferguson, | Henry Le Keux, Esq. 

M.P., K.C.B. William Ord, Esq., M.P. 
Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. William Peacock, Esq. 
Sir G. Pocock, Bart., F.R.S. Peter Rainier, Esq. 
George Bartrup, Esq. Ramsay R. Reinagle, Esq.,R.A. 
Thomas Boys, Esq. David Roberts, Esq. 
Robert T. Bone, Esq. Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. 
Robert Burford, Esq. Sharon Turner, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scipio Clint, Esq. Robert Vernon, Esq. 
George Thomas Doo, Esq. James Vine, Esq. 

Tickets, Seventeen Shillings, to be had of any of the Stew- 
ards; at the Bar of the Freemasons’ Tavern ; or of the Secre- 
tary, 7, Craven-street, Strand. 

Dinner on the table at Half-past Five for Six precisely. 

ROBERT BALMANNO, Honorary Secretary. 




















London: Printed and Published every Wednesday Morning, 
by W1LL1AM LeweRr, at the Offiee, No. 4, Wellington-street, 
Strand. 
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